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THE WIDOW WOMAN. 

TxE word Widow is employed, on the north as well 
as the south bank of the Tweed, as the general term for 
a woman of whatever rank who has lost her husband. 
But to describe an individual of very humble rank 
who has experienced this misfortune, the common 
people of Scotland use the phrase “ widow woman,” 
which they always pronounce in a tone of mild and 
pitying melancholy. The application of this term is 
indeed so limited, that we can be at no loss in resolv- 
ing into an individual portraiture the leading traits of 
the whole class. 

The widow woman is a serene and unobtrusive 
dame, in the wane of life, with a placid and mournful, 
but resigned tone of speech ; her hair braided plainly 
under a crimped muslin cap; a faded black dress, 
trimmed with brownish crape; the whole figure de- 
noting poverty, but not unaccompanied by cleanliness 
and contentment. Her house, situated either on the 
ground or in an upper floor, consists, besides a kit- 
chen, of two rooms, the best of which is devoted to 
her only son, a young artizan, or else, if she has no 
son, to some lodger of like sort, who pays as much for 
his accommodation as nearly clears the whole of her 
rent, and the knowledge of whose presence in the silent 
hour of night gives the lone woman a confidence and 
security which she could not enjoy if there were not 
what she calls “a man body” about the house. The 
other room contains her marriage chest of drawers, 
which she has contrived with much difficulty to retain 
amidst all her misfortunes. Before that piece of fur- 
niture, she may occasionally be found meditating over 
some piece of old dress, which awakens the recollec- 
tion of happier days—perhaps the bridal gown itself, 
once white, but now yellow, not altogether without 
the help of tears—for never can this garment be looked 
upon without reviving the image of him for whom it 
was first put on, and sending her soul once more to 
weep over his lowly grave. Perhaps, opening the 
bottom drawer, she slowly draws forth the patch- 
composed and well-quilted bedcover, which exercised 
her industry in still earlier years, when her predomi- 
nating object was to prepare for her union to the 
youth of her love, and every rapidly flying day was 
the gay counterpart of that which preceded it. Not 
a square or a hexagon throughout the whole compusi- 
tiun but suggests the memory of some early compa- 
nion who gave it, or some happy incident which 
occurred at the time it was passing under her needle. 
And for a quarter of an hour at a time will she often 
muse over this historical sheet, sighing for the friends 
and the days of which it is now the only chronicle. 

The kitchen, however, is the place where the widow 
woman spends the greater part of her time. Her 
hearth-stone is always clean; the chimney-cheeks are 
always white; the grate and fire-irons clean and or- 
derly ; the fire, except before meal-times, gathered up 
with a solid piece of coal, to economise its strength. 
The floor, which is washed every Wednesday and 
Saturday, and sprinkled daily with fresh sand, seems 
always alike clean. She may generally be seen sitting 
beside a window near the fire, busied with some piece 
of needlework, which, although ill paid, is her prin- 
cipal means of subsistence. Her manner of living is 
necessarily plain and frugal; though, being greatly 
respected both by her relations and others, she is in 
no want of society. There are even one or two fami- 
lies, entitled to be called genteel, who are glad to re- 
ceive an occasional visit from the modest and worthy 
widow woman. On Sunday afternoons, when she has 
concluded a dav, not of rest, but of busy devotion, she 
contents herself with a nondescript sort of meal, par- 


taking of the characters at once of dinner and tea, 
which has the recommendation of being preparable 
with the least possible infraction of the great command 
of the day. Being taken at an hour which is neither 
that of dinner, nor of tea, nor of supper, it serves for 
the whole; and thus, with Disney’s Portion or Wil- 
lison’s Afflicted Man’s Companion, concludes the wi- 
dow’s Sabbath. 


A widow woman has rarely a large family. Gene- 
rally she has but one son, whose upbringing has been 
a sore struggle to her—all of which, however, she 
bore patiently, from love to him, and in the hope of 
his being a comfort to her afterwards. Sometimes 
the widow’s child proves altogether unworthy of her 
pains, becomes unsteady in the trade he has been put 
to, and finally, after a long course of reckless and 
profligate behaviour, enlists. Then is she left in her 
advanced age, without any stay except her own in- 
dustry. Nor has she even the gratification of hearing 
occasionally from her prodigal boy—till perhaps, 
stretched in an hospital, his heart remembers the 
comforter of his youth, and he dictates to a comrade 
the intelligence of his sore sickness and its dreaded 
termination. Trials of this kind are not uncommon 
in the lot of widow women. But more generally the 
youth is remarkable for good conduct. From his 
eleventh year, he has earned more or less by his busi- 
ness as a cabinet-maker or a glover, and happy, bappy 
is he each Saturday night to bring home the entire 
sum, and deposit it in his mother’s lap. Till about 
his seventeenth year, and during the progress of his 
apprenticeship, his company and his earnings are al- 
together hers. Evening after evening he will sit by 
her side, reading, or perhaps amusing himself by fa- 
shioning some favourite piece of mechanism. But, by 
and bye, the sense of an independent manly existence 
arises; he craves society somewhat more novel and 
enlivening; bis wages increase, and he retains a por- 
tion, partly to be saved for some remote but deeply 
cherished object, partly to be spent in social indul- 
gences—ali of them, however, of an innocent charac- 
ter. From being asa son to her, he then becomes 
as a husband; from a person under guidance, he 
gradually becomes an equal and counsellor. He is 
now more reserved ; but beneath the gravity of 
adolescence, he still preserves the glow of affection. 
Nor is his love decreased by its being now partly be- 
stowed on another. The object of his regard is a 
lass whom his mother has long known, and his court- 
ship is accordingly favoured with her warmest prayers. 
His sweetheart often comes with her needlework after 
dinner, and spends the whole evening with the wi- 
dow woman, conversing about the good qualities and 
good deeds of the youth, of his fortunes and misfor- 
tunes, his past hardships and his pleasing prospects, 
his quarrels and his friendships, until the clock strikes 
five, when the tea is infused, the grate poked and 
brushed, the hearth swept neatly in, and the teapot 
set down upon one of the hobs. When the wi- 
cow has performed these little duties, the intended 
daughter-in-law takes the key of the cupboard, and 
brings out the tea-things, which she endeavours to 
show some taste in arranging. The two then sit 
down once more to their work and their conversa- 
tion, which they pursue till a few minutes past six, 
the hour dear to so many as the termination of la- 
bour, The son, true to a minute, then makes his 
appearance, shakes hands cordially with his mis- 
tress, xmiles to his mother, and sits down between 
them. It is already a united family. It is then that 
the tear, not of grief, but of joy, may be seen in the 
eye of the widow woman—but it only glistens for a 


moment, and never runs down the slightly-furrowed 
cheek. She wipes it away with the corner of her 
apron, and, fearful lest her weakness be observed, has- 
tens to fill up the teapot and replace it on the table. 
When the tea is finished, the younger female washes 
the teacups, and places them again in the cupboard, 
while the widow woman trims the oil lamp, and again 
sweeps the fireside, and puts the house in order. If 
the night is tempestuous, or wet, the three sit round 
the fire and chat, or probably two of them are en- 
gaged in some work that requires little light, while 
the third is employed with his two hands clasping his 
knee, rocking himself backward and forward in his 
chair, gazing into his beloved’s face and the fire al- 
ternately. Probably he may amuse them with some 
anecdote or news of the day, or read a portion of 
a book which he receives in parts as it is published. 
An hour or two may thus pass away, when the 
widow woman, recollecting she was once herself 
young, slips out and calls upon some neighbour, 
leaving the young couple to themselves. But the 
widow woman is never out of her own house after 
ten o’clock at night, and before that hour she is cer- 
tain toreturn. The son convoys the damsel to her 
father’s door, where he saunters a little, and shakes 
hands often—both unwilling to part—he half fearful to 
take the liberty of imprinting a kiss upon her lips, whilst 
she, although apparently offended at the liberty, looks 
as if she had been afraid that she was not to receive it. 
If the evening is fine, a walk takes the place of the chat 
by the fireside; and arm in arm the widow woman’s son 
will always be found on a fine evening, walking with 
his intended bride along the must beautiful and seques- 
tered lover’s loan in the neighbourhood. In good time, 
the pair are wedded, and for several months the widow 
woman is almost constantly in the house, advising 
and counselling her new daughter. By degrees, as 
the weather becomes stormy, she is constrained to 
remain for the night, until it is thought better to give 
up the old house. The good woman then removes 
the best of her few articles of furniture to her son’s 
house, and passes the evening of life in ease and 
comfort. 


The daughter of the widow woman, if she have 
one, is almost as great a blessing as the son. Brought 
up closely under her mother’s eye, she inherits all 
that love of industry, cleanliness, and good order, 
which characterises the widow, and, being accordingly 
marked as likely to make a good wife, she is sure of 
being early and well married. In this case, the widow 
is even more certain of a place of refuge for her de. 
clining years, for an old female is more apt to be an 
acceptable guest in the house of a son-in-law than of 
a daughter-in-law. Should the widow woman, how- 
ever, as is very rarely the case, ehance to have ao sou 
or daughter, her latter days are likely to be somewhat 
different; she finds difficulty, with all her economy and 
hard working, to make the two ends meet, and would 
in all probability fall a victim to cold and hunger, were 
it not that she receives some weekly pittance from the 
elders of her church, who, as well as the minister, call 
upon her, and help to soften the asperity of the world in 
her latter days. But the lonely widow woman is also 
indebted to some ladies’ clothing or benevolent society; 
and her humble kitchen is often entered by females of 
rank and beauty, who devote one or two furenoons of 
each week to visiting the poor and distressed. What- 
ever may their motives be, the effect is good, and we 
ought to judge charitably; if, as is alleged, ostenta- 
tion is the source of their humility and benevolence, 
then, we reply, we wish all the world were ostenta- 
tious; for where it has the good of the old and the 
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poor as & coucequence, it cannot ia the worst view be 
a very harmful vice. The city missionary may also 
be found in her house during her latter days, eudea- 
vouring to smooth her journey from this world, by 
drawing before her mind the hopes and the consola- 
tions of a brighter, beyond the valley of the shadow 
of death, where there will be neither poverty nor 
crime, widowhood nor death, marrying nor giving in 
marriage. 


THE EDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE. 
Tue most remarkable of all the lighthouses with 
which the humanity and economy of modern times 
have surrounded the coasts of England, is that called 
the Eddystone Lighthouse, erected upon a sunken 
rock at the entry of Plymouth Sound, upwards of 
nine miles from the nearest point of land. It may be 
easily supposed that a rock situated in a much.-fre- 
quented sea, and which, in ordinary circumstances, 
could scarcely be perceived even in daylight, must 
have wrought infinite damage, at atime when its dan- 
gers were altogether unbeaconed. Yet it does not ap- 
pear that any attempt was made to warn mariners of 
the evils which it threatened them, till the year 1696, 
when Mr Henry Winstanley, of Littlebury, in the 
county of Essex, undertook the task of erecting a 
lighthouse upon it, though under what arrangement 
is not known. Mr Winstanley was a mechanician of 
somewhat eccentric character. In his house at Little- 
bury a visitor would enter a room where he saw an 
old slipper on the floor ; he would kick away the slip- 
per, and a figure with the appearance of a being 
from the other world would start up before him. He 
would sit down in a chair, and immediately a pair of 
arms would clasp him round the waist, He would go 
into an arbour in the garden, by the side of a caval, 
and straightway he would find himself afloat in the 
middle of that piece of water, without the power of 
getting ashore, till a person in the secret had moved 
certain machinery. Mr Winstanley also contrived 
some ingenious waterworks, which were long shown 
5 e. yde Park Corner, and are alluded to in the 


The fabric erected by this amateur engineer upon 
the Eddystone was of timber, sixty feet high, and 
cost four years in building, during which time the 
workmen suffered much from bad weather, and were 
once or twice taken off in a state of starvation, after 
having been for weeks debarred all intercourse with 
the land. Finding that the waves often rose so high 
as to bury the lantern, Mr Winstanley, in the fourth 

ear, enlarged the base, and added forty feet to the 
Keighs 5 and yet in violent weather the sea would 
seem to fly a hundred feet above the vane, and it was 
generally said that a six-oared boat might have been 
directed on the top of a wave through the open gal- 
lery of the lighthouse. In November 1703, some 
repairs being required, Mr Winstanley went down 
to Plymouth to superintend the performance of them. 
The opinion of the common people was, that the 
building would not be of long duration; but the 
builder held different sentiments. As he was about 
wemba:k with his workmen, the danger was inti- 
mated w him in a friendly manner, and it was re- 
marked that one day or other the lighthouse would 
certainly be overset. To this he replied, “ he was so 
well assured of its stability, that he should only wish 
to be there in the greatest storm that ever blew under 
the face of the heavens, that he might see what ef- 
fect it would have upon the structure.” In this wish 
he was but too svon gratified ; for on the 26th of the 
month just mentioned, while he was still superintend- 
ing the repairs, there occurred one of the severest 
storms that has happened in the memory of histor 
in this quarter of the world, being the same whi 
Defoe thought proper to chronicle in a volume, under 
the title of “ Tue Storm.” When the people looked 
abroad next morning upon the open sea, not a trace 
of the Eddystone lighthouse was to be seen. The 
whole fabric, with its ingenious architect, and many 
other persons, had perished. 

As if to show the necessity of instantly rebuildin 
the lighthouse, the Winchelsea, a homeward bou 
Virginiaman, almost immeuiately afver struck upon 
the rock, aud was lost, with the most of the crew. 
It was not, however, till 1706 that a new work was 
commenced. The second Eddyswne lighthouse was 
built as the private undertaking of a Captain Lovett, 
upon a ninety-ninve years’ lease of the duties Jeviable 
for it, entered into with che Deptford Strond Trinity 
House, which had an old charter for erecting “signs 
and beacons at sea."" The immediate architect was 
Mr Jobn Rudyerd, a linendraper in Ludgate Hull, 
who, like Winstanley, seems to have had a taste for 
mechanical pursuits. The building was in the lower 
part ounstructed of alternate courses of granite and 
oak timber ; in the upper part of timber slone; the 
whole being cased in timber very caretully jvinted, 
The light-:00m was sixty-one feet abuve the rock, and 
the whule height wo the ball at the top was ninety- 
two. The ceveral form was circular, and there were 
no projections of any kind, in both of which :espects 
it improved upon the former building, which was 


many-cornered, with heavy oruaments. 
During the progress of the work, a French privateer 
took the men upon the lighthoure, er with their 
tuols, and carried them to France, where the captain, 
it is said, expected a reward for his exploit. While 
ears of Louis X1V. who immediately ordered them 
to be released, and the captors to be put into their 
place; declaring that, though he was at war with 
England, he was not at war with mankind. He ac- 
cordingly directed the men tw be returned to their 
work, with presents, as a compensation for the incon- 
venience which they had suffered. The lighthouse 
was completed in 1709. 

From the simplicity of the figure of this building, 
and the judgment shown in its construction, it was 
considered likely, notwithstanding the nature of its 
materials, to have withstood the effects of the winds 
and waves for an unlimited period. It was doomed, 
however, to fall befure an accident which had not been 
calculated upon. At two o'clock in the morning of 
the 2d of December 1755, the light-keeper then upon 
watch, on going into the light-room to snuff the 
candles, found it filled with smoke, which he svon 
found to proceed from a fire in the inside of the cu- 
pola, He immediately gave the alarm to his com- 

anions, and all three exerted themselves, with great 

ut unavailing labour, to extinguish the flames by 
means of water thrown upwards from buckets. Had 
the conflagration burst out in any lower place, they 
might have easily succeeded iu suppressing it; but 
the cupola was several feet beyond their reach, and 
continued to burn till the flames had become too vio- 
lent to be baffled with their limited means. While 
the light-keeper who had first observed the fire was 
looking upwards, to see the effect of the water, a 
quantity of melted lead poured down upon him from 
the cupola, scorching his face and shoulders; and at 
the same moment he became convinced that a portion 
of the burning metal had gone over his throat into his 
stomach. He and his companions now found it neces- 
sary to retire from the tower, and take refuge under 
a ledge of the rock, where they were found next fore- 
noon in a state of semi-stupifaction. ‘The fire had 
been observed on shore at an early hour in the morr- 
ing, and several boats immediately put off for the 
lighthouse, but too late to be of any service in stop- 
ping the conflagration, which terminated on the 7th, 
with the destruction of the whole building. The poor 
keepers were taken to Plymouth, where every effort 
was made to recover the individual who had been 
scorched, but in vain. He was a man of ninety-four 
years of age, though remarkably active for his time of 
life; and it was a general subject of wonder that he 
should have survived so severe a scorching, and also 
the exposure and hardships which he had suffered be- 
fore obtaining surgic«l assistance. He d, how- 


works produced by the British press. The fabric en. 
dured much severe weather during the first four win. 
ters, without being apparently in the least injured. 
The year 1762 was ushered in by a storm, which 

with such extreme violence, that one of those who had 
been used two predict its downfall was heard to say, 
“If the Eddystone lighthouse is now standing, it will 
stand for ever.” It did survive the sempest, and it 
has stood ever since, unscathed by the utmost fury of 
the wind and sea. 

According to the account published by Mr Smeaton, 
the lighthouse was attended by three men, who each 
received a salary of 1.25 a-year, with an occasional 
absence in the summer. At an earlier period, there 
had been ouly two, who watched alternately fou 
hours; but one being taken ill and dying, the neces- 
sity of a third hand became apparent. On the death 
of his companion, the survivor found himself in an 
awkward situation. Being apprehensive, if he tum- 
bled the body into the sea, which was the only way in 
his power to dispose of it, he might be charged with 
murder, he was induced for some time to let the dead 
body lie, in hopes that the boat might come, and re- 
lieve him from his embarrassment. A month elapsed 
before the buat eould land, and by that time he was 
in a state of distress beyond all description, in conse- 
quence of the decay of the corpse, which had for some 
time been in such a state that he could not remove it, 
however anxious todo sv. A less painful result of 
the employment of only two men is related. On some 
pique arising between them, they forbore to speak to 
each other, and, incredible as it may appear, spent a 
month together in this wild solitude, without exchang- 
ing a word. Another anecdote of the lighthouse may 
be related. A man who had been a shoemaker, being 
employed to goout as one of the keepers, was on his way 
to the rock, when the master of the yacht said to him, 
“ How happens it, friend Jacob, that you should chuse 
to become a light-keeper at scarce ten shillings a-week, 
when, as I am told, you can earn half-a-crown and three 
shillings a-day in making leathern hose ?” [leathern 
pipes so called.] ‘* Why,” answered the craftsman, 
“T go to be a light-keeper, because I don’t like con- 
Jinement.”” This answer producing a little merriment, 
he explained himself by saying that he did not like w 
be contined to work. 

It may be mentioned that, in 1807, when the lease 
of the Eddystone lighthouse expired, the property re- 
verted to Trinity House, by whose order the ori- 
ginal chandelier and candles were soon after exchanged 
for a frame containing argand burners adapted to pa- 
rabolic reflectors. The former light, in a favourable 
state of the atmosphere, could not be well seen at Ply- 
mouth, distant fourteen miles ; but the new light can 


be distinguished clearly from points much farther re- 
moved. 


ever, to be in a good way till the eleventh day, when 
nature suddenly became exhausted, and he expired. 
The surgeon had all along discredited his report as to 
the lead he had swallowed ; but on opening his body, 
a piece was found which weighed seven ounces and 
five drachms. An account of this extraordinary cir- 
cumstance was published in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society. 

The lessees having resolved to re-erect the light- 
house, applied to the Earl of Macclestield, President 
of the Royal Society, to point out to them an engineer 
fitted to execute the work. His lordship immediately 
recollected a young man named John Smeaton, who 
had lately communicated some must ingenious mechani- 
cal contrivances to the society, and had in consequence 
been elected a member, and received one of their gold 
medals. At his recommendation, this individual, 
afterwards the most eminent engineer of his age and 
country, was requested to undertake the work, «und 
in April 1756 he commenced the necessary prepa- 
rations. The former buildings had been chiefly of 
timber, and there was still a general prepossession in 
favour of that material for the construction of towers 
exposed to the sea. With some difficulty, Mr Smea- 
ton obtained permission to use stone exclusively, and 
the kind which he selected was that produced in the 
isle of Portland. A vessel was moored near the rock 
for the accommodation of the workmen ; a work-yard 
was also provided at Plymouth for the preparation of 
the stone. The men, being divided into two compa- 
nies, took employment in the yard and at the rock by 
alternate weeks, while the weather would permit. 
The first year was spent in cutting the slope of the 
rock into benches, for the reception of the stones, so 
as to bring the work to a regular base, which was 
nearly level with the high-water-mark in spring tides. 
The second summer added only three courses of stone 
to the building, so difficult was it to carry on opera- 
tions at that early stage, on account of the frequent 
interruptions given by the rise of the sea. During 
the ensuing work.season, it advanced to the top of the 
store-rvom, or first floor, being about the half of the 
masonry. A second store-room, a kitchen, a bed- 
room, and a light-room, rose next year above one an- 
other, and, with a lantern and cupola, completed the 
building. The whole was finished, and the light ex- 
hibited for the first tine, on the 16th of October 1759, 
after a labour of four years, carsied on amidst innu- 
merable difficulties, but without the loss of life or limb 
to any one concerned in it. 

Of the erection of this lighthouse, Mr Smeaton pub- 
lished an account in folio, with numerous engravings, 
which is one of the most interesting architectural 


STORY OF VINCENTIO DELLAMBRA. 


(This story is extracted from a work recently published in Edin- 
burgh, under the title of The Cabinet—a Series of Essays, Morai 
and Literary. These essays, we are informed in the pretace, were 
originally designed for periodical publication, in the manner of 
the Spectator, Mirror, and others of the last century, and seem 
to have been mostly written a considerable number of years ago. 
Some unexplained circumstances induced the author to change 
his design, and finally to give the whole of his papers to the w 
in the form of a boo! hey nevertheless retain all those refer- 
ences to ing events and manners, and those supposed com- 
munications from individuals of the public, which abound in the 
essays ym | published periodically. The hero and editor de- 
scribes himself as an elderly gentleman in independent circum- 
stances, who finds amusement in jotting down observations upon 
mankind, and classifying them in an antique and many-drawered 
cabinet; from which latter circumstance arises the title of the 
book. We are inclined to believe the author upon the matter of 
his age, for he seems entirely a writer of the old school. He is 
one of those ohepny ene studious persons, of reti habits, who 


@ past age than the present, and were what 
a | be called ively literary. He seems intimately conversant 
with the classical literature of both ancient and modern times, 


sessed, we would say, of more taste and information than genius, 
and better acquainted with the world as depicted in the half-real 
half-fictitious of the essayists, than with the world which 
lives and brea’ around him. He hasall the mannerisms of that 
class of writers—a lucid and elaborate polish of style, dainti- 
ness in the choice of subjects and of words, and a fondness for 
iptive names, such as Mr Megrim, Dr Lumber. and Lady 
Evergreen. Indeed, the spirit of the last century enters to such an 
extent into his compositions, that the characters, scenes, and cir- 
cumstances, remind us in general of those adverted to in the 
» much more than of any which we are now in the habit 
of observing in our daily walks through life. Apart from the pa- 
ae in the greatest degree ised by peculiarities, we 
ind much agreeable and elegant writing in this work. Its accu- 
rately modulated and highly purified diction comes upon us, in 
an age of hasty writing, with all the charms of novelty and singu- 
larity. Many of the papers evince matured thought, and benevo- 
lent and just sentiment. Others are fine critical disquisitions. 
Even the old-fashioned manner occasionally communicates a 
sant feeling to the attelins back into the age of bucks 
wi 


on apy particu! 

up the work, will not fail to experience a similar gratifieation. } 
WueEn I was in Italy, many ago, I felt a strong 
desire to visit the little republic of San Marino; «f 
which an account is given by Addison, and other 
British travellers. I accordingly struck across th 
country while in the Pope’s territories, and, mounting 
the Apennines, proceeded towards the shores of the 
Adriatic, near which San Marino is situated. The 
dominion of this free state extends only over a single 
mountain, on which the metropolis stands, with a few 
smaller hills in the neighbourhood. 

Before I had got clear of the Apennines, the even- 
ing began to close upon me, and I was forced to stop 
for the night at a little bleak hamlet on the eastern 
declivity of that range of mountains. The sicuation 


was high, and in a clear day commanded a prospect 
almost as far as San Marino. The good people of the 
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inn were little accustomed to guests remaining all 
night, and were not well prepared for it; but as I 
travelled without state, and am not over nice in m 
notions of accommodation, I soon reconciled m 

wo taking up my quarters here. I therefore left my 
charioteer to dispose of his light chaise and couple of 
mules as well as he could, and followed mine host into 
the best apartment. There was not indeed much 
choice, as the only other room in the house was occu- 
pied by the poor man himself, his wife, and children, 
with some rabbits, tame pigeons, and poultry s all of 
whom seemed to form a common family. The man 
and his wife had both been handsome, h their 
features bore the marks of early hardship and labour ; 
but in the cherub faces of the children, I thought I 
could recognise the lovely studies of Correggio. As it 
was late in autumn, and the weather getting cold, 1 
had a fire kindled with all speed, and desired that they 
might bring me supper. There was no great luxury 
of ; but they set before me eggs, chestnuts, milk, 
cheese, rye-bread, and small wine; by the help of 
which, and a bright fire, I contrived to bring myself 
into a state of tolerable endurance. 

After finishing my meal, I cast my eyes about the 
chamber, which I found, from a bed in one corner, 
was to be my dormitory as well as eating-room. 
Though the walls were only of clay, there had been 
some attempts at whitewashing within; and the light 
from the chimney, assisted by a small lamp which 
stood on the table, gave the whole an air of cheerful- 
ness. On looking further, I discovered a wooden clock 
at one end of the room, near which hung a rosary and 
crucifix. On the other side an ancient sword, arque- 
buss, and buckler, were crossed on the wall, round 
which were disposed festoons of birds’ eggs of various 
colours. Several strings of onions hung from the roof 
to dry, which a guest of more delicate organs might 
have quarrelled with ; but the first vigour of their scent 
being abated, I did not care to disturb the order of the 
family. The ornament, however, which most drew my 
attention was an oil picture over the chimney, repre- 
senting a man and woman, with twochildren. Their 
dress and appearance was that of the common peasants 
of the country, though of ancient date; but the man’s 
hand rested on the hilt of a sword, at the same time 
that it held a small lantern ; the woman had in her's 
acrucifix. Their other hands were placed each on the 
head of one of thechildren. The design was stiff, and 
the whole performance that of an unpractised hand ; 
but there was an expression thrown into the man’s air 
and countenance, which, notwithstanding the mean- 
ness of his dress, was interesting, and even noble. 

I called in mine host, before going to bed, to make 

inquiries about my journey of the following day. 
When I mentioned my purpose of visiting San Ma- 
rino, he told me that he wasa native of that republic, 
and still continued to be one of its citizens, though he 
resided beyond the territory. I said that I had come so 
far out of my way only to see it, as I respected its an- 
cient wisdom, independence, and public virtue. His 
eyes sparkled at this compliment ; but before he could 
make a proper reply, I happened to look towards the 
picture above the chimney, and asked him what it 
meant. “ Ah, Signor,” said he, “ that is our hero.” 
“What hero ?” returned I. ‘‘ That, so please you, is 
our own brave hero, Vincentio Dellambra.” *‘ You 
know, friend,” replied I, “that I am a stranger, and 
have little acquaintance with things here. Sit down, 
therefore, and taste your own wine, and tell me about 
this Vincentio Dellambra.” 

Mine host, after some respectful scruples, seated 
himself on the other side of the little table, filled out 
a glass of wine, trimmed the lamp, and made a short 
pause of recollection ; then turning to me with a look, 
which at once expressed his pleasure in the recital, 
and his fears of uot doing it justice, he began as fol- 


“T need not inform you, Signor, that our republic 
of San Marino was founded by our patron saint above 
a thousand years ago; and under the blessing of Pro- 
vidence, and the protection of our Holy Father the 
Pope, has continued free and unconquered ever since. 
There was a time, however, when it had a sore strug- 
gle to maintain its independence. In the year 1507 
—the very year before the League of Cambray was 
formed against the Venetians—those wicked and am- 
bitious traders, not satisfied with their own ample 
dominions and great riches, resolved to po»sesa them- 
eelves of the port of Rimini, and of our little moun- 
tain and its territory. With this View they made 
warlike preparations, giving out that it-was their de- 
sign to attack the Turks in Cyprus; bas after steering 
some time down the Adriatic, they y turned 
their galleys towards our shore; and landing near 
Rimini, took that place, after a desperate and bloody 
resistance. All who opposed them were put to the 
sword, and the town given up to fire and pillage. 

Those fearful tidings soon reached our town of San 
Marino, which is not more than three leagues distant. 

_ Some fugitives from Rimini having passed through 
our state, warned the citizens to prepare for defence, 
as the Venetians, in the pride and fury of their con- 
quest, had openly declared their designs against us. 
Our whole people were quickly put in motion. Cattle 
and forage were collected from the neighbouring 
country—warlike stores laid in—the fortifications re- 
paired—the ditches cleared and deepened—a courier 
dispatched to Rome for assistance—the young men 
drawn out to military exercise—the old men, women, 
and children, employed in needful works within the 
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town—every one was active and full of courage and 
seemed to think that the safety of all depended on 
him alone. 

Among many brave and zealous, none was 80 much 
distinguished as Vincentio Dellambra. He was owner 
of a few acres of ground near the foot of the moun- 
tain, which he cultivated with his own hands, and 
where he lived happily with his wife Agnes, and his 
two little children Mark and Vincent, the same as 
you see in that picture. He was then twenty-nine 
years of age, and though without experience of war, 
yet he had been trained to arms like the other 
youths of the republic, and his spirit and activity 
now lent fire to them all, He sent his wife and 
children into the town, and laboured night and day 
in helping on the works, or in teaching the young 
men their mili duties. 

Besides the principal town of San Marino, which 
stands on the highest mountain, we have two other 
places well fortified, on the lower hills in the neigh- 
bourhood, one of which is important as commanding 
the spring of water which supplies the town. On both 
of these places, Snape the last, great pains were 
bestowed, as well to protect the spring of water, as to 
form an outwork for the town on that side. Several 
of the citizens, having formerly served with the dif- 
ferent powers of Italy, knew something of military 
practice, and undertook the strengthening of this 
place, as well as the general command of our forces. 

The enemy had been delayed some days by their 
operations on the coast, which gave us a little time to 
prepare. They now advanced, however, with all their 
strength ; and our people, venturing to make a sally 
beyond their outworks, suffered great loss, though 
they fought bravely, heing overpowered by numbers. 
On all those occasions, Vincentio was the foremost ; 
performed deeds of incredible valour, and received 
many wounds; yet still kept his heart and spirits un- 
dismayed. 

But all those efforts were vain. The enemy, by 
their numbers and skill, gradually gained ground, 
though every inch was disputed with furious combats. 
They got possession of the outworks; cut off the sup- 
ply of water ; hemmed in the town from all commu. 
nication ; and began to erect works on a rising ground 
in front of our chief fortification, from which a breach 
might be made in the walls, and our town taken by 
storm. 

The attack had now lasted seven days; and the 
unfortunate people, shut up within the town, were 
reduced to the utmost extremities. Their number 
was greater than that of the ordinary inhabitants, as 
many from the country had taken refuge there ; while 
the want of provisions and water caused a dreadful 
suffering. Besides this, a great part of the town was 
overthrown or burnt, by balls, shells, and other means 
of destruction. ‘The courier dispatched to Rome had 
been intercepted on his return by the light parties of 
the enemy ; and it was now resolved to send off an- 
other. The occasion was urgent, as the enemy’s works 
advanced apace; our people were too weak to give 
them any serious interruption; and when they had 
reached so high that cannon could be brought to bear 
on the walls, all further defence was hopeless. 

Amidst these evils, Vincentio was the chief support 

of his countrymen ; enduring all with cheerfulness, 
encouraging others to hope, and watchful over every 
motion of the enemy. In the intervals of his labour, 
or at his hasty meals, he would steal home to his wife 
and children, whom he had lodged with his brother in 
the town. Poor Agnes, who entirely loved him, and 
who had more of the woman than the heroine in her 
constitution, used to press him to some intermission of 
his fatigues and dangers ; but he always made light of 
them, and broke from her to resume bis station on the 
ramparts. 
At the foot of the mountain where the town of 
San Marino stands (continued mine host), there was 
a small redoubt, which had, even at that time, fallen 
into ruin, and of which scarcely any vestige now re- 
mains. It was the outlet of a subterraneous passage 
leading up to the town, which had been dug in a wind- 
ing course through the softer parts oi the hill, and, 
where it came near the surface, had been continued 
by masonry turfed over. This passage having been 
long disused, was filled up at the bottom with rubbish 
from the decayed redoubt, and by being concealed in 
this way, had escaped the notice of the enemy. The 
second messenger dispatched to Rome had got out at 
this opening ; aud some of those who had assisted in 
clearing away the rubbish, perceived that the enemy’s 
works were at no great distance. Among others there 
present was Julio Gotti, a skilful engineer, who had 
been long in the service.of the Genoese. Favoured 
by the darkness, he measured and observed, as well as 
he could, the space between the mouth of this passage 
and the works of theenemy. Though these were built 
on a small hill, he ascertained that it was of too soft 
materials to resist the force of gunpowder. He there- 
fore conceived the project of driving a mine towards 
the works, and blowing them up. 

This plan he forthwith laid before the Council of 
Sixty. Some objected the difficulty, others the dan- 
ger which the town would run from the explosion ; 
but these scruples were got over, and it was resolved 
to set about the work without delay. The design 
was, however, kept secret, lest it might occasion fears 
among the citizens, or be suspected by theenemy. A 
band of miners was chosen from among the most vi- 
gorous of the young men, who were placed under the 


charge of Gotti and Vincentio, and, relieving each 
other by turns, worked without ceasing. The toil of 
carrying the earth by the covered passage up to the 
town was extreme; but they were forced to do so, for 
fear of discovery by the besiegers. In the course of 
four days and nights, they completed their access to 
the works of the enemy, and formed a large chamber 
under the very centre of the hillock. Two other days 
were employed in finishing the mine, and in carry- 
ing gunpowder to this subterranean excavation. 

ut an unfortunate hindrance arose, which threat- 
ened to render all their labour fruitiess. The mine 
had remained dry for several days, during which all 
the preparations had been finished ; but now moisture 
began to appear, and soon laid a great part of it under 
water. To this was soon added a huge fissure in the 
ground, which sunk towards the chamber where the 
ammunition lay ; insomuch that it required a full hour, 
with considerable risk of drowning, for the strongest 
man to reach the chamber. But all retreat was im- 
possible. The depth of the water, the crumbling 
nature of the soil, the ascent to be scaled, all com. 
bined to prevent it, at least within time to leave any 
chance of escape from the explosion. To sum up the 
difficulties, moisture had so far accumulated above, 
below, and around, that neither fuse nor train would 
burn; and the only chance of an explosion was by 
thrusting fire into the very heart of the gunpowder. 

In this dilemma the council met on the evening 
of the fifteenth day since the beginning of the attack. 
The people now suffered the extremities of hunger, 
and the town was in many places reduced to ruins, 
while the batteries of the besiegers being completed, 
waited only till next day to be opened inst the 
walls, when all the horrors of assault and pillage seem- 
ed to be inevitable. On the other hand, could our 
people have succeeded in destroying the enemy’s 
works, they had reason to hope for timely succours 
trom Rome, their second messenger having returned 
with assurances of help. But this hope was now at 
an end, by the disaster which had happened in the 
mine. Gotti had exhausted all his art wo repair it, 
but in vain. ven had time been allowed tor digging 
a new mine, there was reason to fear that a similar 
accident would render it useless. 

The council remained in silent despondency. At 
length Vincentio, who was present, addressing the en- 
gineer, said, ‘Juliv, do you think that the gunpow- 
der in the inner chamber is still dry?’ ‘In the 
centre it is,’ replied Gotti, ‘for I myself penetrated thi- 
ther, and examined it.’ ‘And were fire applied, 
would it still do its task ?” ‘It would so, assuredly,’ 
said Gotti; ‘ but whence can the fire come, unless 
heaven send its own ?” ‘ Heaven may send some- 
thing as good,’ cried Vincentio— a hand to carry it; 
and for that service I offer mine.’ ‘ You never can 
return,’ said Gotti. ‘ I know the condition,’ answered 
Vincentio. 

A murmur of applause, mingled with pity and hesi- 
tation, ran through the council. Some proposed to 
try the chance of another day, but Vincentio .* 
them. ‘ Speak not,’ said he, ‘of another day. You 
know it would be fatal. Before night, your town 
would be stormed, and yourselves enslaved. I can 
never die so well as in this glorious cause. Allow me 
but an hour to see my wife and children; but keep | 
my secret from them: I could not withstand their 
tears. And as I give my life for you all, to you I be. 
queath the care of them.’ 

It was now growing late, and Vincentio returned 
to take supper with his family. His unhappy wife, 
long accustomed to slarms, had sunk into a sort of 
gloomy acquiescence ; and Vincentio so commanded 
himself at this interview, that nothing escaped to 
raise her suspicion. She only noticed that he did not 
caress the little boys as usual, for he was afraid to trust 
himself. As she brought them up to kiss him, before 
putting them to bed, the tears came into his eyes, 
and his voice choked ; but he hid his face in the em- 
braces of his children. «He soon afterwards recovered 
himself, joined with his wife and brother in evening 
prayer, and, kissing her with a steady countenance, 
took leave in his usual manner, as if to repair to the 
ramparts. Her last words were to remind him to re- 
turn early in the morning. 

My recollection of these things, Signor, may appear 
strangely minute; but this story is instilled into us 
in our tenderest years, as a lesson and example of 
what we owe our country. 

Vincentio then confessed himself, and received abso- 
lution. The holy father blessed him, and the righteous 
act of self-devotion which he was about to accomplish. 

It being now midnight, he was accompanied by 
Gotti, and one or two others, to the ruined redoubt, 
where the mine began. They entered the mine, and 
proceeded together till they reached the brink of the 
gulf, where the fluor had given way. Vincentio 
threw off his cloak, and embracing his companions, 
iene by one, solemnly bade them farewell. He then 
took his lantern, and began his difficult descent to- 
wards the surface of the water. Then clinging to the 
side of the mine with both hands, while the lantern 
was held in his teeth, and deep immersed in the wa- 
ter, he slowly struggled on, till at length it shallowed 
so far that he could reach the bottom with his feet. 
Then labouring through the tenacious mud, and hold. 
ing the lantern above his head in one hand, they at 
length saw him nearly across the water, when a turn 
of the mine hid him from their view. He had wasted 
near an hour in this painful progress, It had been 
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agreed that he should shout in token of safety, when 
he hed the chamber where the gunpowder lay. 
The others waited till they heard his voice, to which 
they replied, and then hastened up the mountain, to 
avoid a danger which could be of no use. 

They soon reached the town, and went to the 
council, which was still sitting. A dreadful pause 
ensued of about a quarter of an hour, from which de- 
lay it was conjectured that Vincentio had found the 
gunpowder partly moistened, or had met with some 
other obstacle to his purpose. At length a terrific 
crash was heard, and the concussion as of an earth- 
quake shook the whole mountain. The night was 
dark, but the flash of the explosion illuminated all 
around ; and stones, and beams of burning timber, and 
heavy cannon torn from their carriages, and mangled 
limbs and bodies of men, were seen scattered in the 
air. The people, ignorant of the design, rushed into 
the in t tion, thinking that their town 

was destroyed. By degrees they were reassured—a 
thick smoke and strong smell of gunpowder succeeded 
—a confused noise of bustle, and shouts, and grvans, 
was heard from the quarter of the enemy—and a ru- 
mour began to spread that their works were over- 
thrown. 

Our people were too weak to attempt following 
up this advantage during the night, but waited in 
anxious suspense the return of day, which discovered 
the full success of the operation. The works, which it 
had taken a fortnight to erect, were a heap of ruins, 
and several hundred men, who had been stationed 
there, were wounded or slain. The Venetians re- 
mained two days undecided, when accounts arriving 
of the approach of succours from his Holiness the 
Pope, they broke up their encampment, retreated to 
the coast, and embarked with all their powers. 

The wife of Vincentio had run out, like others, on 
the alarm of the explosion, and heard of the blowing 
up of the enemy’s works, but still without any thought 
of her husband’s danger ; and knowing it vain to 
seek him amidst the confusion, she had returned 
home. After the first tumult had abated, it was 
thought good that one of the senators should carry her 
the sad tidings. He found her sitting at the bedside 
of her children, who had been awakened by the noise, 
and telling them the good news of their delivery from 
the crue! Venetians, and listening to their eager ques- 
tions and artless wonder. ‘The story of her husband's 
fate fell upon her like the hand of death. She neither 
wept nor spoke. Her children’s tears, and cries, and 
caresses, moved her not. The counsels of religion, 
the entreaties of her kindred, were alike in vain. She 
lay, during three days, placid but motionless. She 
kissed and blessed her children; but when any one 
spoke of comfort, she closed her eyes, and gently shook 
her head, 

After the enemy had retreated, men were set to dig 
through the ruins into the chamber where the gun- 
powder had been stored, to look for some remains of 
poor Vincentio’s body. Contrary to expectation, it 
was found entire, though dismally scorched and black- 
ened ; for being lower than the ammunition when he 
applied the flame, and the explosion breaking through 
upwards, he had escaped its chief fury. He was 
brought up, and exposed to his mourning country- 

menu. His wife, who was yet alive, insisted on seeing 
the body. She gazed upon it for a few moments ; 
then closed her eyes with a convulsive gasp, and never 
spoke again. She soon after breathed her last, press- 
ing to her bosom a crucifix, which had been the mar- 
riage gift of her husband. 

The faithful pair were placed together in the same 
coffin, and buried in one grave. The citizens in tears 
attended the funeral procession, the two little boys of 
Vincentio walking between the chief senators: and 
many privileges were conferred on them by their 
grateful countrymen, which are enjoyed by their de- 
scendants to this day.” 

As my worthy host ended Jhis narrative, tears of 
pride and pity were glistening on his cheek. I could 
not but sympathise in his honest feelings ; and thank- 
ing him for his story, wished him good night. 


PUNISHMENT OF WITNESSES, 
Witwesses of offences, and also those who suffer 
from offenders, sometimes complain of being troubled 
not a little in the bringing of culprits to justice ; but 
no complaints of this nature that we ever heard of 
are worth noticing in comparison with the following 
state of matvers related by Tudor, in his Travels in 
Mexico :—-' As the states of Mexico were so lately co- 
lonies of Spain, under whose iron yoke they remained 
for three hundred years, trom the conquest by Cortez 
in 1521, you way imagine, without much difficulty, 
that instances of the same vicious system existing in 
the island «f Cuba are not unfrequently to be met with 
here. The republican parliament has certainly ef- 
fected considerable amelioration in the condition of the 
country since the expulsion of their jurdly conquerors ; 
but the unwholesome leaven of Spanish policy and 
misrule has been sv widely spread through the various 
institutions of the political and social fabric, as to re- 
quire a lengthened period of yood government entirely 
to eradicate. Among the most fatal of the vices in- 
herent in the administration of the laws, is the almost 
incredible practice, to which I have previously alluded 
in reference to Havanna, of consigning to the same 
common prison the perpetrator of a murder ur any 


other felony, and the eye-witness of the deed. The 
consequence inevitably is, that life and property are 
equally insecure. Crime is fled from instead of being 
prevented ; and ina multiplicity of instances evidence 
cannot be procured, where a public benefit is to be con- 
ferred at the cost of so much private misery. An illus. 
tration of the fact took place only ten days ago in the 
person of one of the gentlemen who formed our party 
to the Desague. He was returning to the Washington 
Hotel, in the city of Mexico, from a convivial enter- 
tainment, an hourafter midnight; when, passing along 
the streets, his attention was arrested by the loud 
clamour of several persons in a violent quarrel. At 
the t he reached the place where the uproar 
was occurring, he saw one of the men, by the light 
of a clear moon, strike a stiletto into the side of his 
antagonist. The wretched victim staggered to the 
wall, and was immediately followed by his merciless 
destroyer, who again plunged his dagger into his 
body, and repeated the blow several times. The 
gentleman now hastened with a rapid pace from the 
murderous scene, without the slightest interference 
tw prevent the deed of blood, and regained his hotel 
in perfect silence respecting what he had beheld. He 
was a man of great muscular strength, and by no 
means deficient in moral feeling, and could easily, be 
said, have prevented the second and following stabs, 
had not the tender mercies of a prison stared him in 
the face as the penalty of his humanity. In a really 
civilised country, he observed, he should not have he- 
sitated an instant in doing what both the laws of God 
and man imperatively required of him, but as the in- 
stinct of self-preservation was the first to be obeyed, 
he left the assassin to his revenge, and the murdered 
man to his fate. Thus much for the dominion of the 
law and the security of life in these late Spanish ter- 
ritories 


GRANT THORBURN’S IDEAS OF LONDON. 
(Grant Thorburn, the little man from New York, whose bio- 
graphy we formerly introduced into the Journal, has thought fit, 
on his return to America, to publish an account of his travels in 
this country, under the title of ** Men and Manners in Britain ; 
or a Bone to gnaw for the Trollopes, Fidlers, &c.” The volume, 
which is sinall, forms a curious hotch-poteh of matter, composed 
of observations on manners, shreds of old traditions picked up in 
the journey, descriptions of places, personal adventures, and 
many kinds of odds and ends of information, characteristic of the 
narrator, The following are a few of his ideas of London :—) 
* 1 saw nothing in London that pieased me so much 
as the charitable benevolent institutions. London 
contains forty-three free schools, with perpetual en- 
dowments for educating and maintaining nearly four 
thousand children ; seventeen other schools for poor 
and deserted children ; two hundred and thirty-seven 
parish schools, supported by voluntary contributions, 
&c. in which about ten or twelve thousand boys and 
girls are constantly clothed and educated ; three col- 
leges ; twenty-two hospitals for sick, lame, and indi- 
geut women ; one hundred and seven alms-houses for 
the maintenance of aged persons of both sexes ; eigh- 
teen institutions for the support of the poor of various 
descriptions, and about thirty dispensaries for the gra- 
tuitous supply of medicine and medical aid to the help- 
less in allcases. Besides these various establishments, 
each parish has a workhouse for the occupation and 
maintenance of its own distressed or helpless poor ; 
and the several trades companies of the city of Lon- 
don distribute about L.75,000 sterling, nearly 375,000 
dollars, annually in charities. The sums expended 
among the other public charities are computed at no 
less than L.850,000, or 4,250,000 dollars, per annum. 
The hospitals, alms-houses, and free schools, were 
chiefly founded by private persons, or incorporated 
bodies of tradesmen. Many of them are endowed with 
perpetual revenues—others are supported by annual 
or occasional voluntary contributions. 

The medical assistance in the hospitals is the best 
which the profession can supply. The attendance is 
ample ; the rooms are generaily very clean and whole- 
some, and the food is suitable to the condition of the 
patients. ‘The alms-houses and other institutions for 
the support of the aged and indigent, exhibit not 
merely an appearance, but the real possession of com- 
petence and ease. 

From some of the free schools pupils have been sent 
to the universities, as well prepared as those from any 
of the most expensive seminaries ; and all the scholars 
receive an education adapted to the stations for which 
they are designed. But independent of these sixteen 
thousand children, who are fed, clothed, and taught, 
you may see forty thousand Sunday scholars every 
Sabbath picked from the streets. Here then is fifty- 
six thousand children, who otherwise might be prowl- 
ing about the streets and learning the road to the gal- 
lows, snatched, as it were, from destruction by these 
friends of Christianity, and their feet directed into the 
ways of peace. In looking at this statement, which 
is rather under than over the truth, we may thus see 
what a large amount of sweet is here thrown into the 
bitter cup of human woe. Never was there found in 
any of the large cities of the world, ancient or modern, 
sv many asylums for alleviating the miseries of man, 
as are to be found in London ; in the day iu which we 
live, there is pot a spot on the globe where true li- 
berty or rational religion exists, except where the Eng- 
lish language is spoken. Ceasar nor Pompey, Hanni- 
bal nor Aiexander, nor any of the heathen champions, 
ever thought of setting up an orphan asylum. These 


monuments of humanity were left for the champions 
of Christianity to erect. I saw much in London to 
please the eye and instruct the mind. I found easy 
access to any public institution by means of a friend, 
and often by sending in my name. But nothing gave 
me such a feast of reason and such a flow of soul as 
to walk out, just as the last bell commenced ringing 
on a Sabbath morning ; then thread my way tu some 
distant church, where at almost every corner, or in 
every street on my way, I would meet some free, some 
charity, some parish, or some Sunday school. To see 
them in dresses which were the fashion of the days in 
which some of the schools were founded, many cen- 
turies ago ; tosee them with long coats of mixed grey 
cloth, reaching nearly to the heels, with very broad 
skirts, red jackets, buff breeches, blue worsted stock. 
ings, black shoes and brass buckles, and white bands 
under their chins, like little ministers, all neat and 
clean, with smiling happy faces, sometimes five hun- 
dred in a line. 

I had read much, and heard more, about the wick- 
edness of London; about sharpers, swindlers, and 
pickpockets by day ; about thieves, robbers, and mur- 
derers by night; about condemning men for stealing 
one shilling, and hanging them by the dozen every 
week at Newgate. I was in London a good part of 
the winter, when the lamps were lit at three o’clock in 
the afternoon, and frequently kept burning till eight 
o’clock next morning, so thick and so smoky is the at- 
mosphere, and so long and so dark are the nights (by 
the bye, I thought the town looked to more advantage 
at night than it did by day; the shops and lamps sent 
forth such a profusion of gas-light, that the people 
seemed animated with new life, and the shops showed 
off ty more advantage. ) 

I walked in almost every street ; and at almost every 
hour in the day and of the night have been brought 
from three and four miles out of town after midnight 
in a carriage, sometimes alone, sometimes in company, 
but never received an uncivil word, or met an inter- 
ruption from any one. Neither is it so difficult to 
travel in London as has been represented. I bave 
rode from Paddington to the Bank of England in one 
of the omnibusses, a distance of five miles, for sixpence 
sterling, about eleven cents. 

I have gone to tind a name and number three miles 
from my lodging, through a labyrinth of streets, know- 
ing nothing of the way, save the direction of the com- 
pass, and by inquiring at the corner of every street, 
and never failed of attaining my object. ‘The police. 
men, who are stationed in every street by night and 
by day, are a most useful body of men. They are 
dressed in blue uniform; each man is marked on the 
culiar of bis coat with the letter of his division. I 
found them, and indeed every person of whom I made 
inquiries, to be very polite and obliging. I frequently 
have been accompanied by one of them for nearly a 
quarter of a mile to show me the street I wanted. 
‘They have also a machine called a cabriolet ; they are 
capavle of carrying two persons besides the driver. 
You uimy see them in every street, and are very use- 
ful wo strangers. When I first entered London, the 
stage set me down within two miles of my lodgings. 
I called a cab as it passed, gave the driver my num- 
ber, where | was carried with my trunk for twenty- 
two cents. You will no doubt suppose I have been 
turning the wrong side of the leaf, when I speak about 
being four miles from London at midnight; but in 
Rome you must do as Rome does ; besides, in this 
mighty Babylon, night and dav are nearly reversed, 
and especially in winter, when they have only four or 
five hours daylight. Very few of the merchants sit 
down before seven o’clock to their dinner, even when 
none but their own family are present ; and if company 
are invited, itis always at eight «’clock. I have been 
at parties here and at Edinburgh, where dinner was 
set on the table at nine o’clock ; then wines, cordials, 
coffee, and fruits, till eleven—when we joined the la. 
dies in another reom at tea till twelve. But in the 
politest circles debauchery has b unfashionable. 
The temperance societies are prevailing here, but they 
don’t go to our extremes. When coffee is set on the 
table with wines, it is as much as to say, though I 
don’t use wine myself, I leave my guests to their 
choice. However, I have seen life in ail its varieties, 
from the lowest to the highest: it’s all vanity, when 
compared with the sober realities of a New York or 
Brooklyn mode of life. 

About the year 1810, when the British Parliament 
was debating the question on the policy of enforcing 
their orders in council, and so makirg war on Ame- 
rica, one of the blustering fools (for they have fools 
in Parliament as well as in Congress) said, were it 
not for England, the men in America would have to 
go with long beards. It’s not the case now, however, 
for my friend, P. Rose, corner of Liberty and William 
Streets, makes better razors than any | have known 
imported ; but if they can make razors, it don’t 
pear that they can make shaving-chairs in England. 
In London, Liverpool, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Man- 
chester, &c. 1 used to go every time to a different 
barber-shop, on purpose to see if they had a comfort- 
able chair to sit on, but never saw one. They ue 
nothing but a common chair, such as are used in fa- 
milies. In the arcade in London is the best looking 
barber-shop I saw in Britain. In it they charge six- 


pence sterling (eleven cents)—threepence was the 
highest I ever paid in any other shop; but even here 
they bad only a common low-backed Windsor chair. 
When getting shaved, your head hung over like a 
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inan going to be guillotined, with his face to the sun. 
1 found it a very painful operation sitting so long in 
that position. This arcade shaving-shop was a mere 
-pen in comparison to our New York barber-shops. 
Think the whole furniture of the room might have 
been bought for two guineas ; the looking-glass was 
about twelve by eighteen inches. Were Mr Palmera, 
corner of Liberty Street and Broadway, to remove 
himself and shop furniture to Regent Street, London, 
I think he would make a fortune in three years.” 
Speaking of the General Post-office, he says, “ Its 
system and arrangements is another of those tremen- 
dons concerns with which this world of a city abounds. 
It is situated in St Martin’s-le-Grand. The building 
is four hundred feet in length, and eighty in depth. 
The secretary resides in the building, and the upper 
stories contain sleeping-apartments for the foreign 
clerks, who are liable to be called to duty on the ar- 
rival of the mails. The basement story is rendered 
fire-proof by brick vaultings. They have an ingeni- 
ous machine for conveying coals to the upper stories, 


and a simple means for forcing water to any part of 


the edifice in case of fire. The whole building is 
lighted by gas, of which there are nearly one thousand 
burners. 

In this city you may walk in a straight line a dis- 
tance of seven miles without getting off the pavements. 
Therefore, to expedite the delivery of the letters in 
the morning, they have light carriages called accele- 
rators. In them are placed the postman and his let- 
ters; each taking a division of the metropolis, they 
drop the letter-carriers in their own particular walk. 
The average number of letters that pass through the 

t-office in one week exceeds half a million. The 
niand office employs about two hundred superinten- 
dants, clerks, and sorters, besides about two hundred 
persons in delivering the letters ; and the foreign de- 
partment employs about twenty clerks and sorters, 
besides thirty-four persons in delivering. ‘The two- 
penny post employs about fifty sorters and clerks; 
besides, there is one branch office in Lombard Street, 
ene in Charing Cross, and one in Vere Street; there 
are besides upwards of one hundred and fifty receiv- 
ing houses in different parts of the city. 

The Custom-house is another mammoth concern. 
Its length four hundred and eighty, and its breadth 
one hundred feet. It affords accommodation to about 
six hundred and fifty clerks and officers, besides one 
thousand tide-waiters and servants. The long-room 
for entries, &c. is one hundred and eighty feet long, 
and sixty in width. They have a comfortable ar- 
rangement inthis room. Just as the clock struck 
one, I observed a number of small boys come in, with 
four raw oysters and a piece of bread on a plate, and 
set it down on the desks by each clerk. I thought 
this was preferable co running out to an eating-house. 

I dined in London with an old gentleman who bad 
been an officer in the custum-house lor fifty years—he is 
now retired on full pay. He says that no competent 
officer is ever discharged except fur bad behaviour ; and 
whenever they have served fifty years in any office, 
they are entitled to full pay for life. I think this is 
a politic and just arrangement. It stimulates to good 
behaviour ; and when a man serves the public faith- 
fully for fifty years, he certainly is justly entitled to 
a comfortable support during the few remaining years 
of his life. But in America we manage things other- 

No matter though a man may have lost an 
eye, an arm, or a leg, when fighting for his country’s 
rights; no matter though his goods have been pil- 
laged, his dwelling burned, and his wife and children 
driven to look for shelter through the freezing snow of 
a winter's night; no matter though he has served 
the public with fidelity and honesty ever since his ap- 
pointment in the days of Washington ; no matter 
though his salary is barely sufficient to keep soul and 
body together, and of course he is unable to lay up 
for old age: all this matters not; he is removed to 
make room for some lazy, hungry, political favourite, 
who was very useful to the party at the last election, 
by cursing and swearing, telling lies, and getting 
drunk at the polls—(and yet these men are supported 
by the majority of those who are styled friends of 
morality). Tie consequence is, that no man of ho- 
nour or respectability will give up the profits of his 
own profession for the sake of serving the public; 
and men without principle, knowing the uncertain 
tenor by which they hold their office, will make the 
most of it (as many of them have done), and so be- 
come defaulters. Another great evil is the instability 
of every thing. In less than thirty-five years I have 
seen two United States’ Banks cut up, mangled, and 
murdered, to answer the purposes of a few unprin- 
cipled, penniless, political intriguers. 

But to return to the streets of London. Nothing can 
exceed the good-natured humility of many ladies 
and gentlemen of the British metropolis ; for instead 
of employing their coachmen and grooms to drive 
them, they frequently undertake the office of their 
servants, and mount the coach-box or the dicky, while 
the servants are lounging by their sides, or lolling 
within the carriage. The coach-box téte-a-téte be- 
tween ladies and their grooms has a most engaging 
effect in the crowded streets of London. The drive 
in Hyde Park, and that noisy, crowded, thronged 
thoroughfare Bond Street, that puppet-show stage 
of fashion, presents many scenes of this kind. Here 


may often be reen a female floyging-driver (impro- 
perly called a lady) dashing along in her lofty cur- 
ticle, with one lounging groom at her side, and two 


others behind, thereby creating wonder, fear, and 
pity, from a gaping multitude. 

I believe London is the only place in the world 
where men and women of fashion have raised them- 
selves to a level with their coachmen and postilions. 
Had Mrs Trollope or Parson Fidler witnessed such 
scenes in New York, what a grand theme there would 
— been for a display of their fine moral sensibi- 
ities !”” 


BOTHERATIONS. 

Any one who expects to get through life without a 
certain share of botheration, is under a very serious 
mistake. Itis in the nature of human affairs for petty 
vexations to arise, one hardly can tell how or where- 
fore; and he is a wise man who, being aware of this 
fact, does not allow himself to fret, or fume, or send him- 
self to his last home. for what is every body’s fate, and 
cannot be helped. Botherations arise in two ways— 
first, from the actions of others, and, second, from our 
own conduct. Those which come upon us from the 
actions of others are in general altogether unavoid- 
able. We can, in most cases, no more prevent their 
approach than we can keep the sun from rising. If 
we require servants or assistants, we must take them 
just as we can get them. To be sure, we may exer- 
cise a choice; but as perfection is not to be purchased, 
we must, in this department of affairs, lay our account 
with a certain amount of trouble and loss, over which 
it is perfectly needless to repine. On the other hand, 
many of those vexations which are traceable to our 
own line of behaviour are under due masterv. We 
can see how they originate, and stop them ere they 
have well begun to assail us. It exhibits a fine piece 
of generalship to outmaneuvre this class of bothera- 
tions. The best way is to prevent them taking the 
field at all; and if they once establish themselves 
there, the next best point in tactics consists in taking 
them in flank, and crushing them at asingle blow. It 
is fatal policy to turn tai! and run off, leaving them to 
reap the victory, for in such cases no more peace is to 
be expected. Let us endeavour to point ont a few 
instances wherein people have themselves to blame for 
the troubles they endure. The subject, though com- 
mon-place, is not unworthy of scrutiny. 

One of the leading classes of small troubles may be 
traced to the practice of making vague promises, which, 
it is supposed, either may or may not be attended 
to, and which, from the negligent manner in which 
they are performed, lead to coolnesses and quarrels 
among friends and acquaintances. A considerable 
number of petty vexations also occur from not form- 
ing precise opinions on certain subjects. In such 
cases, the person takes a thing for granted, and pro- 
ceeds accordingly, only discovering when too late 
that he set out on false assumptions. In commencing 
any undertaking of the least moment, nothing should 
be taken for granted. The way should be as clearly 
and accurately seen as circumstances will admit of. 
How many trifling miseries likewise arise from mis- 
understandings created by the wrong delivery of ver- 
bal messages! It is always dangerous to send any 
message whatever by the mouth of a servant or boy ; 
particularly so, if the communication include more than 
a single idea. If the message extend to three sen- 
tences, it is a thousand chances to one that it is not 
delivered correctly. The bearer, through his anxiety 
to be useful, or his stupidity, either tells too much, or 
too little, or by his tone and verbiage gives quite a 
different signification to the message. A want of a 
little attention in a matter of this nature often leads 
to serious disputes and the alienation of friends. The 
only way to avoid such troubles, is to write a note; 
and if the transaction is of a familiar or business na- 
ture, the writing of a line or two on a small open slip 
of paper will be perfectly sufficient. 

The troubles which spring from the above sources 
of disquietude are generally of small import in com- 
parison with those which arise from the practice of 
sending letters to persons at a dittance by private 
hands. If the letters be of trifling import, perhaps a 
conveyance of this nature might answer the purpose 
well enough. But if the communications refer to 
matters of consequence, either to the sender or re- 
ceiver, such a process of conveyance should by all 
means be avoided. A considerable number of letters 
sent by private channels do not reach their destina- 
tions till long after the period calculated upon for 
their delivery, and a much larger proportion never 
reach their destinations at all. They are lost: no- 
body can tell what became of them. When letters are 
sent in this manner by private hands, it is generally 
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for the purpose of saving the expense of postage to the 
person addressed, nothing apparently being reckoned 
for the security which is alone offered by the post. It 
could be shown, however, even on the principle of 
saving, that very frequently nothing is saved. The 
receiver of the letter, instead of saving a few pence, 
or at most a shilling or two, is often under the neves- 
sity of treating the bringer at a cost much greater 
than would have paid the postage. There is a com- 
fort in paying the charge of the postman, who disap- 
pears on pocketing his money, leaving you in peace 
to ruminate on the contents of the epistle put into 
your hands ; while, by receiving a letter by a private 
party, you are probably afflicted with the acquaint- 
anceship of an individual whom you know nothing 
about—there is no possibility of computing the ex- 
tent of the favour he has done you. In this way the 
saving of tenpence-halfpenny of postage may cost one 
a guinea’s worth of botheration. The worst feature, 
however, in the system of sending letters by private 
conveyances, is the hazard of their non-delivery. The 
person to whom they are entrusted may be actuated 
by the hest intentions—may pledge his word that the 
letters will safely reach the individuals to whom they 
are addressed ; yet such is the number of contiugen- 
cies that arise, that fifty things may occur to prevent 
their delivery in due course of time. There is nothing 
more common than to hear people tell you they are 
going to such and such a place, and that they will be 
happy to carry any communication for you thither. 
These, it should be understood, are mere words of 
course; the person who so addresses you has no dis- 
tinct idea of what he is saying, or of the engagements 
he is forming. He repeats the offer to a whole round 
of acquaintances, and perhaps tinds himself loaded 
with a dozen letters, all tw different individuals, to 
deliver which, if in a large town, would most likely 
occupy him several days. ‘'hus, finding that the de- 
livery is a drudgery, he either tosses the unfortunate 
letters into the penny post, without, be it remarked, 
seeing, in the first place, that they are addressed in a 
fit manner for the postman, or in desperation flings 
them into the fire, and thinks no more of the matter. 
Such, in too many instances, is the treatment of letters 
sent by private hands—such is the foolish practice 
which leads to the breaking up of friendships, and 
wounding the finest feelings. At this moment, thou- 
sands mourn over the supposed deaths of relations © 
abroad, or linger in that species of hope which maketh 
the heart sick, under the faint impression that their 
friends may still be in existence, and still return to 
bless them, from no other cause than that the let- 
ters sent home to them have miscarried—in other 
words, have been sacrificed by those who solemnly 
promised to deliver them. Surely nothing short of 
dire necessity, or a want of understanding, can lead 
persons to write letters for conveyance in this manner. 
The poet is the only channel of communication that 
is to be trusted, and, considering the security which 
it offers, its evasion is the most short-sighted policy. 

We have mentioned that it is always best not to 
take any thing for granted, and this is a particularly 
good rule in all cases of bargain-making. When you 
make a bargain with any one whom you employ in 
trade, or with any one else, no matter whom, be sure 
that you leave nothing in doubt or for future arrange- 
ment. It is customary for people to say, “ Well, I 
suppose you will do the job for so-and-so,” mention- 
ing asum. “ Oh, as for that,” replies the person ad- 
dressed, ‘I cannot exactly say, but it is of no conse- 
quence; never mind the price; we'll not disagree 
about it ;” and upon these ambiguous terms the 
bargain is concluded. The day of settlement comes, 
and lo! the charge is nearly double what was antici- 
pated. Remonstrance ensues, but it is of no use; the 
only answer is, “ the price is as low as it was possible 
to make it; the work has been very troublesome, and 
required far more time than I imagined it would ; 
nobody could have done it cheaper; and I am sorry 
I cannot make any abatement.”. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the unfortunate employer either settles 
the account at once in a pet, or point-blank refuses. 
Iu the latter case, a litigation follows, and, as a mat- 
ter of course, the claim is sustained with costs. The 
number of personal disagreements and lawsuits which 
occur in this manner is beyond calculation. We say, 
therefore, take particular care in making bargains to 
leave nothing in doubt; if the matter be of conse- 
quence, let the terms be in writing, and on no account 
allow yourself to be imposed upon by such silly, if 
not knavish phraseology, as “ never mind—we'll net 
disagree about it.” 
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Ove of the principal arts of avoiding petty annoy- 
ances, as well as perhaps the loss of money, and ruf- 
fling of the temper, consists in following the American 
rule of doing things “ right slick off’—not lingering 
over the execution of any affair you are engaged in, but 
finishing it at once, and being done withit. Procras- 
tination, indecision, or as itis calléd, “ thinking about 
it,” or, “ay, we'll see about it—call again to-mor- 
row,” or, “ look in next week, and it will be attended 
to,” are the traps which people set to produce their 
own unhappiness. There appear to be a number of 
individuals who can finish no transaction, however 
simple, atonce. They think, speak, and act obliquely. 
In the smallest affair in which they are engaged, they 

a roundabout way to work, and always try to 
| a little fag-end of botheration for after-use. 
Such persons never settle an account or pay a tax-ga- 
therer till they have endured a certain share of misery 
in being dunned. They do not refuse payment at 
firat because the charge is unjust, or that they have 
not the money; but merely because, as they say, “ it 
is always best to be cautions in these things—no use 
to be in such a violent hurry—let the fellow wait; no- 
body pays me on the first asking.” These wary gen- 
tlemen do not perceive that their delays, and shuffles, 
and excuses, only tend to produce annoyance to them- 
selves, if not also loss of reputation. In punishing 
the dun, they are also giving themselves an immense 
deal of unnecessary trouble; far better surely to pay 
the tax-gatherer at once, and so get quit of him, than 
be annoyed with him pushing his unwelcome counte- 
nance into your lobby regularly once a-week for a 
twelvemonth. In this, as in every thing else, as we 
have mentioned, the grand preventive of trouble is 
executing the affair right slick off—setting it at rest 
for ever. 

In throwing together these various causes of small 
troubles, it would be unpardonable to omit one from 
which frequently flow the most bitter results. We 
allude to the halit of practical joking. Many persons, 

oung men especially, are passionately fond of indulg- 
ng in this kind of humour, without reflecting on the 
disastrous consequences which sometimes ensue. The 
habit origiustes in idleness, animal spirits, and igno- 
and assumes many various forms. Sometimes 
it is exhibited in playing off tricks on watchmen ; and 
at others, it takes the direction of ringing door-bells 
or beating an alarm with knockers, and then running 
off to avoid detection. Sometimes it is shown off in 
the shape of false announcements of births, marriages, 
and deaths, or wicked communications, in newspapers, 
calculated to bring innocent individuals or communi- 
ties into contempt. How small is the triumph of the 
practical joker on such occasions! How often are his 
machinations exposed, and his name rendered infa- 
mous! In other instances, the practical joke consists 
in adroitly withdrawing a chair from under a person 
when about to sit down, which is considered a mighty 
pleasant way of showing humour, and when neatly 
done, is highly applauded. Strange to say, there are 
well-educated men in respectable circumstances who 
habitually indulge in these childish and most repre- 
hensible practices. Not long ago, we were much 
surprised to hear a gentleman in London, an indi- 
vidual in the enjoyment of extensive professional 
ice, boast in company how he had a short time 
Pefore driven a family almost distracted by repeatedly 
beating their knocker at night—‘‘ Oh, it was such a 
capital joke.” What a confession of depravity from 
one who was fully aware of what might have been the 
consequences of so egregious a piece of folly ! 

Under the impression that practical joking is equi- 
valent to a display of wit or barmless humour, some 
persons delight themselves in circulating scandalous 
reports of neighbours, and keeping whole circles of 
friends in trouble. Such circulators of scandal, when 
challenged with their offence, most likely declare that 
they meant no harm—“ it was a mere joke,” or, 
“‘ they were sorry for it.” But this is no proper ex- 
cuse. The mischief is done, and cannot be undone. 
An instance of this nature once fell under our obser- 
vation. One evening a company of ladies and gen- 
tlemen were talking on various subjects in a lively 
and happy mood, when a young lady, who was ab- 
sent, happening to become the subject of conversation, 
a gentleman present observed, ‘‘ Oh, yes, she is a very 
fine girl, indeed, but she drinks!” The company 
stared with astonishment. ‘* Drinks! can it be possi- 
ble?” uttered several voices in reply; “who could 
have thought such a thing?” The gentleman per. 
ceiving he had gone a little too far in his eagerness for 
« Wwitticism, hastened to wipe off the false impression 
which had been made. “ Yes, she drinks,” said he; 
“she drinks—tea !”” But the antidote came too late ; 
the explanation was generally supposed to be nothin 
else than a shift. Many, therefore, went home wi 
an indefinite conviction on their minds that the young 
lady in question was a secret and habitual detahen of 
spirituous liquors. A report to this effect was at 
least immediately circulated, and a thorough investi- 
gation was not long in being instituted by the friends 
of the injured party. Explanations and apologies fol. 
lowed, yet the scandal was never altogether eradicated. 
The fatal impression had been made, and could not be 
unmade. The very thought that such a degrading vice 
had been imputed to her, drove the lady, who was 
naturally of susceptible feelings, into a state of deep 
melancholy, which nv attentions could soothe; and 
her depression of spirits aud seclusion brought on con- 
sumptivn, of which she ultimately died. As for the 


wretched young map who had been the original cause 
of so much mischief, he was set down by all as one 
whose acquaintance was dangerous; his prospects of 
settling himself in the place were blighted; and he 
felt himself under the necessity of betaking himself to 
the West Indies, where he was cut off some years af- 
ter. How many similar cases could be adduced of the 
mischief produced by practical joking ! 


OLD ENGLISH MANNERS. 
NO. IV. 
THE next portrait which we have to set before the 
reader, in our backward progress, is that of a country 
gentleman of the seventeenth century, as given by Dr 
Drake, in his work entitled “Shakspeare and his 
Times,” from Hutchins’s Dorsetshire. 
A SQUIRE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

Mr Hastings, an old gentleman in Dorsetshire, was 
low in stature, but strong and active, of a ruddy com- 
plexivn, with flaxen hair. His clothes were always of 
green cloth; his house was of the old fashion, in the 
midst of a large park, well stocked with deer, rabbits, 
and fish-ponds. He had a long narrow bowling-green 
in it, and used to play with round sand bowls. Here, 
too, he had a banquetting-room, built, like a stand, in 
a large tree. He kept all sorts of hounds that ran 
buck, fox, otter, and badger; and had hawks of all 
kinds, both long and short winged. His great hall 
was commonly strewed with marrow-bones, and full 
of hawk perches, hounds, spaniels, and terriers. The 
upper end of it was hung with fox-skins, of this and 
the last year’s killing. Here and there a polecat was 
intermixed, and hunters’ poles in great abundance. 
The parlour was a large room completely furnished in 
the same style. Ona broad hearth, paved with brick, 
lay some of the choicest terriers, hounds, and spaniels. 
One or two of the great chairs had litters of cats in 
them, which were not to be disturbed. Of these, three 
or four always attended him at dinner; and a little 
white wand lay beside his trencher, to defend it if they 
were too troublesome. In the windows, which were 
very large, lay his arrows, cross-bows, and other ac- 
coutrements. The corners of the room were filled 
with his best hunting and hawking poles. His oyster 
table stood at the lower end of the room, which was 
in coustant use, twice a-day, all the year round; for 
he never failed to eat oysters both at dinner and sup- 
per, with which the neighbouring town of Pool sup- 
plied him. At the upper end of the room stwod a 
small table with a double desk ; one side of which beld 
a church Bible, the other the Book of Martyrs. On 
different tables in the room lay hawks’ hoods, bells, 
old hats, with their crowns thrust in, full of pheasant 
eggs; tables, dice, cards, and store of tobacco pipes. 
At one end of this room was a door, which opened into 
a closet, where stood bottles of strong beer and wine, 
which never came out but in single glasses, which was 
the rule of the house; for he never exceeded himself, 
nor permitted others to exceed. Answering to this 
closet was a door into an old chapel, which had been 
long disused for devotion; but in the pulpit, as the 
safest place, was always to be found a cold chine of 
beef, « venison pasty, a gammon of bacon, or a great 
apple-pie, with thick crust, well baked. His table cost 
him not much, though it was good toeat at. His sports 
supplied all but beef and mutton, except on Fridays, 
when he had the best fish. He never wanted a Lon- 
don pudding, and he always sang it in with ** My part 
lies therein-a.” He drank a glass or two of wine at 
meals; put syrup of gillyflowers into his sack ; and 
had always a tun glass of smali beer standing by him, 
which he often stirred about with rosemary. He lived 
to be a hundred ; and never lost his eyesight nor used 
spectacles. He got on horseback without help, and 
rode w the d of the stag, till he was past four 
score. 


* The hall of the country squire,” says Dr Drake, 
“ was the usual scene of eating and hospitality, at the 
upper end of which was placed the orsille, or high 
table, a little elevated above the floor; and here the 
master of the ceremony was wont to preside, with an 
authority, if not a state, which almost equalled that 
of the potent baron. The table was divided into up- 
per and lower messes by a huge salt-cellar, and the 
rank and consequence of the visitors were marked by 
the situation of their seats above and below the salt- 
cellar; a custom which not only distinguished the re- 
lative dignity of the guests, but extended likewise to 
the nature of the provision, the wine frequently cir- 
culating ouly above the salt-cellar, and the dishes be- 
low it being of a coarser kind than those near the head 
of the table. The usual fare of country gentlemen, 
relates Harrison, was ‘ foure, five, or six dishes, when 
they have but small resort ;? and accordingly we find 
that Justice Shallow, when he invites Falstaff to din- 
ner, issues the following order: ‘ Some pigeons, Davy ; 
a couple of short-legged hens ; a joint of mutton ; and 
any pretty little tiny kickshaws; tell William Cook.” 
But on teast-days, and particularly on festivals, the 
profusion and cost of the table were astonishing. 

It was the custom, in the houses of the country 
gentlemen, to retire after dinner, which generally took 
place about eleven in the morning, w the garden bower, 
or an arbour in the orchard, in order to partake 
of the banquet or dessert: thus Shallow, address- 
ing Falstaff after dinner, exclaims, ‘ Nay, you shall 
see miue orchard, where, in an arbour, we will eat a 


last year's pippin of my own graffing, with a dish of 
caraways, and so forth.’ From the banquet it was 
usual to retire to evening prayer, and thence to sup- 
per, between five and six o'clock ; for in Shakspeare’s 
time there were seldom more than two meals—dinner 
and supper. ‘ Heretofore,’ remarked Harrison, ‘ there 
hath been much more time spent in eating and drink. 
ing than commonly is in these days, for whereas of 
old we had breakfasts in the forenoon, beverages or 
muntions after dinner, and thereto reare-suppers® 
generally when it was time to go to rest, now these 
old repasts, thanked be God, are very well left, and 
each one in manner (except here and there some young 
hungry stomach that cannot fast till dinner-time) con- 
tenteth himself with dinner and supper only.’ 

The supper, which, on days of festivity, was often 
protracted to a late hour, and often, too, as‘ sub- 
stantial as the dinner, was succeeded, especially at 
Chri » by gambols of various sorts; and some- 
times the squire and his family would mingle in the 
amusements, or, retiring to the tapestried parlour, 
would leave the hall to the more boisterons mirth of 
their household. Then would the blind harper, who 
sold his fit of mirth for a groat, be introduced, either 
to provoke the dance, or to rouse their wonder by his 
minstrelsy, his ‘matter being, for the most part, sto- 
ries of old time, as the tale of Sir Topas, the 
of Bevis of Southamptin, Guy of Warwick, Adam 
Bell and Clym of the Clough, and such other old ro- 
mances and historical rhymes, made purposely for re- 
creation of the common people at Christmas dinners 
and brideales.” 

The posset at bedtime closed the joyous day ; a cus- 
tom to which Shakspeare has occasionally alluded: thus 
Lady Macbeth says of the surfeited grooms, ‘I have 
drugged their possets,” and- Page, cheering Falstaff, 
exclaims, ‘Thou shalt eat a posset to-night at my 
house.” Thomas Heywood, a contemporary of Shak- 
speare, has particularly noticed this ref as 
curring just before bedtime : ‘Thou shalt be welcome 
to beef and bacon, and, perhapr, a bag-pudding ; and 
my daughter Nell shall pop a posset upon thee when 
thou goest to bed.’” 

Such were the Squires, perhaps of the smaller order, 
and such their mode of living, in the latter days of 
Elizabeth, and the earlier of James I. During the 
latter reign, owing to the influence of the court, a 
great change took place among the English nobility 
and gentry, many exchanging their simple habits and 
tastes for others of a luxurious and dissulute kind. 
This revolution in manners is well described in a 
contemporary ballad, which has found a in 
Percy’s Reliques, and may form an cou- 
clusion to the present paper :— 


THE OLD AND YOUNG COURTIER. 
Of an old estate, 
That kept a brave old house at a bountiful rate, 
to relieve the his gate: 
an old courtier of the queen’s, 
And the queen's old courtier. 
With an old lady, whose 
He ev'ry quarter paid old se 
= knew =f, jootmen, nor pages, 
kept twent jows ue coats and badges 
Like an old courtier, &c. 


With an old study filled full of learned old books, 
With an old reverend in, you might know him by his looks, 
With an old buttery worn quite off the hooks, 
And an old kitchen that maintain’d half a dozen old cooks 
Like an old courtier, &c. 


Witha old fashion, when Christmas was come, 
To call in all his old neighbours with bagpipe and drum, 
w cheer enough to furnish 


ith goo¢ room, 

And old liquor able to make a cat speak and a man dumb, 
ike an old courtier, &c, 

With an old faleoner, huntsman, and a kennel of hounds, 

That never hawked nor hunted but in his own grounds, 

Who kept his own bounds, 

And wi died ve ev'ry a thousand good pounds ; 
Like on £14 courtier, doe. 

But to his eldest son his house and land he 

& bie to the ‘ul mind, 


kind: 
But in the ensuing ditty you shall hear how ; 


Like a ‘ow it, newly come to his land, 

Who keeps of tainted ot Rip commend 

And takes up 2 thousand pound upon his 

And gets drunk in a tavern till he can neither go nor stand ; 
Like a young courtier, &c. 


With a new-fangled lady, that is dainty, nice, and 


or care, 
buys gaudy-coloured fans to play with wanton air, 
And seven or eight different Sane other women’s hair ; 
@ young courtier, 


With a new-fashion’d hall, built where the old one stood, 

Hung round with new pictures, that do the poor no good, 

With a fine marble chimney, wherein burns neither coal nor wood, 

And a new smooth shovel-board, whereon no victuals e’er stood ; 
Like a young courtier, d&c. 


With a new study, stuft full of phiets and plays, 
And a new Ghat wets 
ith bu hatch 


With a new fashion, when Christmas is drawing on, 

On a new journey to London straight we all must be » * 

And leave none to keep house 

Who relieves the poor with a thump on the with a stone ; 
Like a young courtier, &e. 


® Second or after suppers, an abominable fashion which obtained 
much at the court of James I. 


XUM 


With an old hall hung about with pikes, guns, and bows. 
: | With old swords and bucklers, thathad borne many shrewd blows, 
And an old frieze coat, to cover his worship’s hose, 
And a cup of old sherry to comfort his copper nose ; 
Like an old courtier, &c. 
And the king’s young courtier. 
| 
} 
a... 
ich COOK, tO Gevise ine KicKshaws an 
Like a young courtier, &e. 


With a new tleman-usher whose carriage is complete, 
With a new soechiman, footmen, and 
iti 

Wann cad dined, lets the servants not eat ; 


titles of honour bought with his father’s old gold, 
of his old are sold, 


with that of Halley, is the coincidence of the times of 
their appearances, as nearly as historical records e- 
able us to ascertain, with the epochs at which the 
comet of Halley might have been expected to appear. 
That such evidence, however, must needs be imper- 
fect, will be evident, if the frequency of cometary ap- 
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manors 
is the course most of our new gallants hold, 
Wuich mabes that h ing so 
Among young courtiers of the 
Or the king's young i 


HALLEY’S COMET. 

[In our 3ist and 33d numbers, published in September 1832, we 
to our readers two articles on the subject of comets, in 

which these luminous bodies were described, according to the best 
theories of astronomers. It was also mentioned that our planetary 
system is periodically visited by certam comets, whose identity 
after long intervals of time has been recognised and established. 
Comets move in an elliptical or oval course, in various directions, 
and to a greater and less extent of bounds. Some complete their 
course in two or three years, some in double that period of time, 
while others proceed so far out of sight into the immensity of 
space, as to require from seventy to eighty years. Thus, in Octo- 
ber 1832 the same comet appeared which had last been seen in 
February 1826, and which had therefore taken six years and nine 
months to make its tour of the heavens. In the present year, it 
is calculated that we are to be visited by a comet which appeared 
last in 1759, and which requires upwards of seventy-five years to 
make its revolution. Although in the papers above mentioned 
we gave a description of this anticipated visitant, it may now be 


worth while to revive the subject, for the purpose of affording 
some additional information on a topic which is likely to excite 
considerable interest and speculation in the course of the ensuing 
six months. In furtherance of this object, we beg to lay before 
our readers the following extract from an excellent paper in the 


number of the Edinburgh Review for April, recently published, 


as being the most intelligible account which has come under our 


observation.) 
“In retracing the history of a body of this nature, 


so far as we can collect it from ancient chroniclers 
and historians, it is necessary to bear in mind that 


the terror which the appearance of comets inspired, 


had a tendency to produce an exaggeration of their 
effects. The propensity to ascribe to supernatural 
causes effects which the understanding fails to account 


for, has rendered comets peculiarly objects of super- 
stitious terror. ‘They have been accordingly regarded 
in past ages as the harbingers of war, pestilence, and 


famine, and of all the greatest scourges which have 


visited the human race. But more especially they 
have presided at the birth and death of the most cele- 
brated heroes. Thus, a conspicuous body of this kind 
appeared for seven days succeeding the death of Julius 
Cesar, and was regarded as the soul of that illustrious 
person transferred to the heavens. Another was seen 
at Constantinople in the year of the birth of Moham- 
med. It is obvious, that, under the influence of such 
powerful prejudices, the circumstances attending these 
appearances would naturally be amplified and exagge- 
rated ; and the probability of exaggeration is increased 
by the fact, that since science has shed its light upon 
the civilised world, these terrible objects have in a 
great degree disappeared, and comets have dwindled 
for the most part into very insignificant appearances. 
One of the ill consequences of this exaggeration is, 
that it greatly increases the difficulty of identifying 
the bodies which have been described with those which 
have appeared in more recent times. In fact, we 
have little more to guide us than the epochs of the 
respective appearances ; and, antecedentiy to the fif- 
teenth century, we possess absolutely no other evi- 
dence of the identity of these bodiee except the record 
of their appearance at the times at which we know, 
from their ascertained periods, they ought to have 
appeared. Adopting this test of identity, it would 
seem at least probable that the first recorded appear- 
ance of Halley's comet was that which was supposed 
to signalise the birth of Mithridates, one hundred and 
thirty years before the birth of Christ. It is said to 
have appeared for twenty-four days; its light is de- 
scribed to have surpassed that of the sun ; its magni- 
tude to have extended over a fourth part of the firma- 
ment; and it is stated to have occupied consequently 
sboat four hours in rising and setting. 

In the year 323, a comet appeared in the si 
Virgo. Another, according to the historians of he 
Lower Empire, appeared in the year 399, seventy-five 

after the last; this last interval being the period 
of Halley’s comet. 

The interval between the birth of Mithridates and 
the year 323, was four hundred and fifty-three years, 
which would be equivalent to six periods of 754 years. 
Thus it would seem that in the interim there were 
five returns of this comet unobserved, or at Jeast un- 
recorded. The appearance in the year 399 was at- 
tended with extraordinary circumstances. The next 
recorded appearance of a comet agreeing with the 
ascertained period, marks the taking of Rome by 
Totila in the year 550; an interval of 151 years, or 
two periods of 754 years, having elapsed. Que un- 
recorded return must therefore have taken place in 
this interim. The next appearance of a comet coin- 
ciding with the assigued period, is 380 years atter~ 
wards, viz. in the year 930, five revolutions having 
been completed in the interval. The next apyearance 
is recorded in the year 1005, after an interval of a 
single period of seventy-five years. Three revolutions 
would now seem wo have.passed unrecorded, when the 
comet again makes its appearance in 1230. In this, as 
well as in former appearances, it is right to state once 
wore, thac the sule test of identity of these comets 


nces be considered ; and if it be remembered that 
itherto we find no recorded observations which could 
enable us to trace, even with the rudest degree of ap- 
proximation, the paths of those comets, the times of 
whose appearances raise a presumption of their identity 
with that of Halley. 

We now arrive at the first appearance at which ob- 
servations were taken, possessing sufficient accuracy 
to enable subsequent investigators to determine the 
path of the comet; and this is accordingly the first 
comet, the identity of which with the comet of Halley 
can be said to be conclusively establisifed. In the 
year 1456, a comet is stated to have appeared of ‘ un- 
heard-of magnitude ;’ it was accompanied by a tail of 
extraordinary length, which extended over sixty de- 
grees (a third of the heavens), and continued two be 
seen during the whole of the month of June. The 
influence which was attributed to this appearance 
renders it probable that in the record there exists 
more or less of exaggeration. It was considered as 
the celestial indication of the rapid success of Mo- 
hammed II., who had taken Constantinople, and 
struck terror into the whole Christian world. Pope 
Calixtus II. levelled the thunders of the church against 
the enemies of his faith, terrestrial and celestial ; and 
in the same bull exorcised the Turks and the comet: 
and in order that the memory of this manifestation of 
his power should be for ever preserved, he ordained 
that the bells of all the churches should be rung at 
mid-day—a custom which is preserved in those coun- 
tries to our times. It must be admitted, that, not- 
withstanding the terrors of the church, the comet 
pursued its course with as much ease and security as 
those with which Mohammed converted the church 
of St Sophia into his principal mosque. 

The extraordinary length and brilliancy which was 
ascribed to the tail upon this occasion, have led astro- 
nomers to investigate the circumstances under which 
its brightness and magnitude would be the greatest 
possible; and upon tracing back the motion of the 
comet to the year 1456, it has been found that it was 
then actually under the circumstances of position 
with respect to the earth and sun most favourable to 
magnitude and spleudour. So far, therefore, the re- 
sults of astronomical calculation corroborate the re- 
cords of history. 

The next return took place in the year 1531. 
Pierre Appian, who first ascertained the fact that 
the tails of comets are usually turned from the sun, 
examined this comet, with a view to verify his state- 
ment, and to ascertain the true direction of its tail. 
He made accordingly numerous observations upon its 
position, which, though, compared with the present 
standard of accuracy, they must be regarded as of a 
rude nature, were still sufficiently exact to enable 
Halley to identify this comet with that observed by 
himself in 1682. 

The next return took place in 1607, when the co- 
met was observed by the celebrated Kepler. This as- 
tronomer, on his return from a convivial party, first 
saw it on the evening of the 26th September ; it had 
the appearance of a star of the first magnitude, and, 
tu his vision, was without a tail; but the friends who 
accompanied him having better sight, distinguished the 
tail. Before three o'clock the following morning the 
tail had become clearly visible, and had acquired great 
magnitude. Two days afterwards, the comet was ob- 
served by Longomontanus; he describes its appear- 
ance, to the naked eye, to be like Jupiter, but of a 
paler and mere obscure light ; that its tail was of con- 
siderable length, of a paler light than that of the head, 
and more dense than the tails of ordinary comets. 
He states, that, on the 24th of September tollowing, 
the comet was not apparent; that on the 24th of Oc- 
tober it was seen obscurely, and some days afterwards 
disappeared altogether. 

‘The next appearance, and that which was observed 
by Halley himself, tovk place in 1682, a little before 
the publication of the Principia. A comet of frightful 
magnitude had appeared in 1680, and had so terrified 
ail Europe, that the subject of our present inquiry, 
though of such immense astronomical importance, ex- 
cited comparatively little popular notice. In the in- 
terval, however, between 1607 and 1682, practical 
astronomy had made great advances; instruments of 
observation had been brought to a state of compara- 
tive perfection ; numerous observatories had been 
established, and the mavagement of them had been 
confided to the most eminent astronomers of Europe. 
In 1682, the scientific world was therefore prepared 
to examine the visitor of our system with a degree of 
care and accuracy before unkuown. It was observed 
at Paris by Lahire, Picard, and Dominique Cassini ; 
at Dantzic, by Hevelius; at Padua, by Montonari ; 
and in England, by Halley and Flamstead. 

On comparing their paths, Halley found that one 
which had appeared in 1661, followed nearly the same 
path as one which had appeared in 1532. Supposing, 
then, these to be two successive appearances of the 
same comet, it would follow that its period would be 
129 years; and Halley, accordingly, conjectured that 
its next appearance might be expected after the lapse 
of 129 years, reckoning from 1661. Had this conjec- 
ture Leen well fuunded, the comet must have appeared 
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about the year 1790. No comet, however, appeared 
at or near that time following a similar path. 

In his second conjecture, Halley was more fortu- 
nate, as indeed might be expected, since it was formed 
upon more conclusive grounds. He found that the 
paths of comets which had appeared in 1531 and 1607 
were very nearly identical, and that they were in fact 
the same as the path followed by the comet observed 
by himself in 1682. He suspected, therefore, that the 
appearances at these three epochs were produced by 
three successive returns of the same comet, and that 
consequently its period in its orbit must be about 754 

ears. 


So little was the scientific world at this time pre- 
pared for such an announcement, that Halley himself 
only ventured at first to express his opinion in the 
form of conjecture; but after some further investiga- 
tion of the circumstances of the recorded comets, he 
found three others, which, at least in point of time, 
agreed with the period assigned to the comet of 1682, 
viz. those of 1305, 1380, and 1456. Collecting confi- 
dence from these circumstances, he announced his 
discovery as the result of combined observation and 
calculation, and entitled to as much confidence as any 
other consequence of an established physical law.” 

These prognostications of Halley, which led to the 
comet receiving the name of Halley’s Comet, were 
fully verified. In the beginning of the year 1759, 
the comet of Halley made its expected appearance, 
greatly to the delight of Clairaut and other French 
astronomers, who had for years been calculating the 
date of its approach. The body disappeared altogether 
in the beginning of June. 

“The comet had now (continues the reviewer) 
commenced a new period, under circumstances far 
more favourable than had ever before occurred. An 
interval of seventy-six years would throw its return 
into the present year 1835. But during that interval, 
the science of analysis, more especially in its applica- 
tion to pliysical astronomy, has made prodigious ad- 
vances. The methods of investigation have acquired 
greater simplicity, and have likewise become more 
general and comprehensive; and mechanical science, 
in the large sense of that term, now embraces in its 
formularies the most plicated ions, and the 
most minute effects of the mutual influences of the 
various members of our system. These formule ex- 
hibic wo the eye of the mathematician a tableau of all 
the evolutions of these bodies in ages past, and of all 
the changes they must undergo (the Sees of nature 
remaining unchanged) in ages to come. Such has 
been the result of the combination of transcendant 
mathematical genius and unexampled labour and per- 
severance for the last century. 

The French Academy of Sciences, in the year 1778, 
offered a high mathematical prize for an essay on this - 
subject, which was the means of calling forth the 
splendid Memoir of Lagrange, which formed at once 
a complete solution and a model for all future investi- 
gations of the seme kind. Lagrange’s investigation 
was, however, of a general nature, and it remained to 
apply it to the particular case of Halley's comet, the 
only one then known to be periodic. In 1820, the 
Academy of Sviences at Turin offered a prize for this 
application of Lagrange’s formula, which was awarded 
to M. Damoisean. In 1826, the French Institute pro. 
posed a similar prize, having twice before offered it 
without calling rorth any claimant. On this occasion, 
M. de Pontecoulant aspired to the honour. ‘ After 
calculations,’ says he. ‘ of which those alone who have 
engaged in such researches can estimate the extent 
and appreciate the fastidious imonowny, 1 arrived at 
a result which satisfied all the conditions proposed by 
the Institute. I determined the perturbations of Hal- 
ley’s comet, by taking into account the simultaneous 
actions of Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus (Herschel), and 
the earth, the comet having passed in 1759 sufficiently 
near our planet to produce in it (the comet) sensible 
disturbances ; and I then fixed its return to its nearest 
point to the sun for the 7th of November 1835.’ Sub- 
sequently to this, however, M. de Pontecoulant made 
some further researches, which have led him to cor- 
rect the former result; and he has since announced 
that the time of its arrival at its nearest point to the 
sun will be on the morning of the 14th of Nevember 


next. 

Although the highly improved methods of calcula. 
tion which have been employed in this investigation, 
combined with the comparatively accurate knowledge 
of the solar system to which we have arrived, render 
it extremely probable that this prediction will be ful- 
filled, yet still there are circumstances which render 
it possible that the event may differ to a certain extent 
from the prediction. A great number of small quan- 
tities are necessarily neglected in such a calculation, 
which might in a slight degree affect the result. 

On the whole, it may be considered as wlerably 
certain that the comet will become visible in every 
part of Europe about the latter end of August or be- 
ginning of September next; that is to say, rather 
more than two months before its arrival at that point 
where it will be nearest the sun. Its situation also 
will be favourable to the spiendour of its appearance. 
It will most probably be distinguishable by the naked 
eye, like a star of the first magnitude, but with a 
duller light than that of a planet, and surrounded 
with a pale nebulosity, which will slightly impair its 
splendour. On the night of the 3d of October, about 


midnight, it will appear in the east, at an elevation of 
about thirty degrees; and will be a little above a line 
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joining the bright star called Castor, with the star | Throughout the whole of that summer, from grey 


called # in the Great Bear. Between that hour and 
sunrise, it will d the fir t, and will cross 
the meridian near the zenith of London about sunrise. 
On the night of the 7th, the comet will approach the 
well.known constellation of Ursa Major ; and between 
that and the Ith, it will pass directly through the 
seven conspicuous stars of that constellation. In our 
latitude this constellation never sets, and consequently 
the comet may be looked for at any hour of the night. 
But the time most favourable for its appearance will 
be on the 7th, before the commencement of the morn- 
ing twilight; on the 9th, at any time in the absence 
of twilight, when it will pass during the night from 
the north-west to the north-east, its altitude not, how- 
ever, exceeding thirty-five degrees ; and on the 11th, 
alter the close of the evening twilight, when it will be 
seen approaching the constellation of the Crown, in a 
direction a little north of west, aud at an altitude of 
about thirty degrees. 
Towards the end of November, the comet will 


plunge among the rays of the sun, and disappear, and | 


will not issue from them on the other side until the 
end of December. On its departure from the sua, it 
is doubtful whether it will be visible at all; but, un- 
der any circumstances, it cannot remain long apparent. 


Such are the principal circumstances, which, so far | 


ax we may conjecture with high probability, will at- 
tend the coming appearance of this comet. We must 
not expect to be revisited by that body of portentous 
aspect and gigantic magnitude which spread terror 
among the people of the fifteenth century. Happily 
the light of science has dissipated these vain supersti- 
tions. Since astronomy has passed from the hands of 
priets and historians into those of geometers, Nature, 
immutable in her laws, and grand in her simplicity, 


seems to have obeyed, in the succession of her pheno. | 


mena, an habitual order, from which she never departs. 
That passion, in the excitement of which mankind so 
much delights, will still be stimulated—not, however, 
as formerly, accompanied by vain terrors raised by a 


| morning to grey evening, there might be seen on the 
shore of Cromarty a decent-looking elderly man, armed 
with lever and mattock, rolling stones, or raising them 
from their beds in the sand, or fixing them together 
in a sloping wall—toiling as never labourer toiled, and 
ever aud anon, as a neighbour sauntered the way, 
straightening his weary back, and tendering the ready 
snuff-box. That decent-looking elderly man was Do- 
nald Miller. But his toil was all in vain; again came 
winter and the storms ; again had he betaken himself 
to his bed, for his third bulwark had gone the way of 
the two others. With a resolution truly indomitable, 
he rose yet again, and erected a fourth bulwark, which 
has now presented an unbroken front to the storms of 
twenty years. Though Donald had never studied 
mathematics, as taught in books or the schools, he was 
a profound mathematician notwithstanding. Expe- 
rience had taught him the superiority of the sloping 
to the perpendicular wall in resisting the waves; and 
he set himself to discover that particular angle which, 
without being inconveniently low, resists them best. 
Every new bulwark was a new experiment made on 
principles which he had discovered in the long nights 
of winter, when, hanging over the tire, he converted 
the hearthstone into a tablet, and, with a pencil of 
charcoal, scribbled it over with diagrams. But he 

_ could never get the sea to join issue with him by 
| changing in the line of his angles; for, however deep 
e sunk his foundations, his insidious enemy contrived 
‘to get under them by washing away the beach; and 
then the whole wall tumbled into the cavity. Now, 
however, he had discovered a remedy. First he laid 
a row of large flat stones on their edges in the line of 

| the foundation, and paved the whole of the beach be- 
| low, until it presented the appearance of a sloping 
street—taking care that his pavement, by running in 
a steeper angle than the shore, should, at its lower 
edge, base itself in the sand. Then, from the flat 
stones which formed the upper boundary of the pave- 
ment, he built a ponderous wall, which, ascending in 


physical prodigy, but accompanied by sentiments of | the proper angle, rose to the level of the garden, and 


the highest admiration at those powers of thought, by 
the exercise of which the day is appointed at which a 
star shall return to us from such enormous distances, 
that, for three-fourths of a century, it has transcended 
the limits of our system. It is doubtless not one of 
the miracles of science least to be admired, nor one of 
the proofs of the progress of the buman mind least 
striking, to behold this comet, formerly the terror of 
mankind, now waited for with impatience by the 
learned, as a sure witness to the truth of their sublime 
theories. And in these times, when information is so 


a neat firm parapet surmounted the whole, Winter 
came, and the storms came; but though the waves 
broke against the bulwark with as little remorse as 
against the Sutors, not a stone moved out of its place. 
Donald had at length fairly triumphed over the sea.” 


THOUGHTS ON MENTAL CULTURE. 
(From various authors. } 
Amongst the vast majority of mankind, from the he- 
ginning of the world to the present hour, the mental 


widely diffused, we may hope, perchance, that men of | culties, and the higher capabilities of moral and re- 


the world themselves may partake in these high sen- 
timents ; and that, relying upon the assurances of the 
learned, they may seize the opportunity which thus 
presents itself, to judge, by the evidence of their own 
eves, of the actual state of astronomical science, and 


ligious feeling, have been dormant and unemployed. 
| —Quarterly Review, No. 11, p. 225. 

The acquisition of knowledge is in itself a positive 
good ; the man who has his mind open to the percep- 
tion of surrounding objects, and is led to inquire into 


of the high degree of perfection to which it has at-| and reflect on their nature and properties, has much 


tained.”* 


DONALD MILLER’S WARS WITH THE SEA. 
In Mr Hugh Miller's “ Traditional History of Cro- 
marty,” there is an anecdote which every native wt 
Scotland must recognise as in the highest degree 


characteristic of certain rustic orders of his country- 


men. About twenty years ago, a series of storms 
seemed to threaten the destruction of Cromarty. “ In 
the eastern suburb of the town, where the land pre- 
sents a low yet projecting front to the waves, the 
shore is hemmed in by walls and bulwarks, which 
might be mistaken, by a stranger approaching the 
place by sea, for a chain of little forts. They were 
erected during the wars of the five winters by the 
proprietors of the gardens and houses behind ; and 
the enemy against whom they had to maintain them 
was the sea. At first the contest seemed well nigh 
hopeless ; week after week was spent in throwing up 
a single bulwark, and an assault of a few hours de- 
molished the whole line. But skill and perseverance 
prevailed at last; the storms are all blown over, but 
the gardens and h still remain. Of the many 
who built and planned during this war, the most in- 
defatigable, the most skilful, the most successful, was 
Donald Miller; and he had built a bulwark in the 
old, lumbering, Cromarty style of the last century, 
and confined the wanderings of the stream by two 
straight walls. Across the walls he had just thrown 
a wooden bridge, and crowned the bulwark with a 
parapet, when on came the first of the storms—a 
night of sleet and hurricane—and lo! in the morning, 
the bulwark lay utterly overthrown, and the bridge, 
as if it had marched to its assistance, lay beside it, 
half buried in sea wrack. ‘Ah exclaimed the neigh. 
bours, ‘it would be well for us to be as sure of vur 
summer’s employment as Donald Miller, honest man !’ 
Summer came; the bridge strided over the stream as 
before ; the bulwark was built anew, and with such 
neatness and apparent strength, that no bulwark on 
the beach could compare with it. Again came win- 
ter; and thesecond bulwark, with its proud parapet, 
and rock-like strength, shared the fate of the first. 
Donald fairly took to his bed. He rose, however, with 
renewed vigour, and athird bulwark, more thoroughly 
finished than even the second, stretched, ere the be- 
gioning of autumn, between his property and the sex, 


greater capalilities of Lappiness—has much greater 
‘chance of understanding and fulfilling the duties of 
| his station, than if brought up in gross ignorance, 
without ever having exercised his intellectual powers. 
—Journal of Education. 


The only true channel of physical comfort will be 
| found in cultivated intellectual and moral powers. 
Resides attaining the self-denying, upright, henevo- 
| lently co-operating, and industrious habits, which live 
in the very atmosphere of an improved morality, an 
enlightened intellect looks before and after, observes 
relations, calculates consequences, and, according to 
the nature of things, avoids evil, and secures g 
But this is not all; it is the humblest office of an ele- 
vated moral and intellectual character to improve the 
physical condition [that is to say, the personal con- 
dition] ; when it has established bodily comfort, and, 
what is a new contemplation for the thinking few, 
reasonable leisure from reasonable toil, it is in itself a 
positive good, a source of direct enjoyment, far above 
the richest material possessions. This scarcely re- 
quires illustration to the enlightened and the moral. 
They have only to reflect how small a proportion of 
their enjoyment is physical or sensual, when com. 
pared with that which consists in the retined delights 
of knowledge, of taste, of feeling, and of sentiment, 
reaped from bouks and social converse, from the acts 
of benevolence, and from the acknowledgments of 
religious thankfulness and adoration.—Simpson on 
Education. 

There is no situation in life so high that must not, 
after all, owe its highest enjoyments to feelings with 
which mind is connected ; there is none so low which 
may not be cheered and refined from the same source. 
Independent of all worldly considerations, mental 
pursuits invariably bestow a rich reward on their 
votary, in the delight attendant on their cultivation, 
and the temporary oblivion at least of all anxious 
cares in the abstraction they require.—Mrs Strutt’s 
Triumphs of Genius and Perseverance. 

Let man be so reared that his health may be sound, 
and so cultivated that his higher powers may have 
due supremacy over his lower ; in other words, that 
he may be less of an animal and more of a human 
being: and his standing will then be as high, and his 
condition as havpy, as his sitnation and the laws of 
his being admit of —Caldwell, a rising American 
| writer. 


| Men can tit themselves for every thing, and yet we , 


cannot teach them the art of living well in the world ! 
Men learn to sing, to dance, to read, to write, and vet 
that for which alt other things are learned—a well- 
regulated and orderly life, and practical wisdom—ce- 
pends entirely upon chance, and is the only thing that 
can neither be taught nor learned !— Plutarch. 

We only become moral men when we accustom our 
affections and talents to be dirgefed by reason.— 
Journal of Education, 


anp Will” in the first person, 
and ‘* shall” in the second and third, signify resolu- 
tion. Simple futurityis expressed by “shall” in the 
first and “will” in the two others. The future of 
determination is as follows :— 

I will, thou shalt, he shall, 

We will, ye shall, they shall. 
The simple future is— 

I shall, thou wilt, he will, 

We shall, ye will, they will. 
Always recollect that it is not the resolution of the 
person spoken of that these terms are at any time em- 
ployed particularly to express, but of the speaker. 
Will therefore is employed for simple futurity in the 
second and third persons, and is even appropriate 
where an event is mentioned that is opposite to the 
inclination of the person who is the subject of the as- 
sertion. We say, “If you become obnoxious to the 
criminal law, you will be punished.” Examples: “ I 
will have my revenge”—expressing resuvlution; “ I 
shall tell you the whole matter when we meet,” “I 
shall go home”—a simple notification of what we mean 
wo fill up our future time with. The other two per- 
sons have always the contrary to the tirst. 


Pray-House MeEmoranDa.—I once sat in the pit 
of Drury Lane Theatre, next to a blind man, who, I 
afterwards learned, wasastreet nusician, well known 
about London. The play was Richard the Third, and 
it was curious to observe the interest which he took 
in every successive scene, so far more lively than could 
ve perceived in any of the company around him. At 
those pathetic interviews between the Queen and 
Duchess of York, after the murder of the children, 
his eyes (or rather the places where eyes should have 
been) gushed out tears in torrents, and he sat en- 
tranced in attention, while every one abont him was 
tittering, partly at him, and partly at the grotesque 
tigures and wretched action of the women who had 
been selected by gerial taste to personate those 
royal mourners. Having nodrawback of sight to im- 
pair his sensibilities, he simply attended to the scene, 
and received its unsophisticated impression. Sv much 
the rather her celestial light shone inward. I was 
pleased with an observation which he made, when I 
asked him how he liked Kemble, who played Richard. 
I should have thought (said he) that that man had 
been reading something out of a book, if I had not 
known that [ was in a play-house.——Charles Lamb. 

TimME anD PLace.—Time and place give every 
thing its propriety. Strolling one day in the Twick- 
enham meadows, I was struck with the appearance of 
something dusky upon the grass, which my eye could 
not immediately reduce into a shape. Going nearer, 
I discovered the cause of the phenomenon. In the 
midst of the most rural scene in the world, the day 
glorious over head, the wave of Father Thames rip- 
pling deliciously by him, lay outstretched at his ease 
upon Nature’s verdant carpet—a chimney-sweeper— 

———— spot like which 
Astronomer in the sun’s lucent orb 
Through his glaz’d optic tube yet never saw. 


There is no reason in nature why a chimney-sweeper 
should not indulge a taste for rural objects, but some- 
how the ideas were discordant. It struck upon me 
like an inartificial discord in music. It was a com- 
bination of urbs in rure, which my experience had 
not prepared me tw anticipate.—Jbid. 


PRETENDED VENERATION FOR OLD AuTHORS.— 
How many are there, who willingly join in express- 
ing veneration for works which they would think it 
a heavy burthen to read from beginning toend! In- 
deed, this very circumstance, when the fame of an 
author has been well established, rather adds to his 
reputation than diminishes it; because the languor 
of a work, of course, cannot be felt by those whe 
never take the trouble of perusing it, and its imper- 
fections are not criticised, as they otherwise would be, 
because they must be remarked before they can be 
pointed out, while the more striking beauties, which 
have become traditionary in quotation, are continu- 
ally presented to the mind. There is much truth, 
therefore, in the principle, whatever injustice there 
may be in the application, of the sarcasm of Voltaire 
on the Italian poet Dante, that “his reputation will 
now continually be growing greater and greater, be- 
cause there is now nobody who reads him.”—Dr 
Thomas Brown’s Lectures, 
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